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“ WEARY IS MY HEART.” 
Weary is my heart with beating 
Amid the wreck of former years, 
Gladness! ah ! how light, how fleeting 
How soon it leaves the soul in tears. 


The bud may ope its portals frail, 
The blush, unto its leaflets fly, 
But withered soon, its glow will pale, 
And drooping mid its fragrance die. 
Yes! shadows dark, will flit athwart 
The fairest, and the brightest things ; 
And promised joys are turned to naught, 
And tasted ones, will leave their stings. 


I turn me back to look upon 
The paintings of my former years, 
For dreams, aud fancies, now are gone, 
And nought is left to me bot tears. 


Yet hopes will flash amid the gloom, 
Like gems that glitter in the night ; 
Bat sull they gleam, not ¢o il/ume, 
. They only flash, to blind the sight. 
Poughkeepsie, Dec. 1844. J J.C. 


MISS MARTINEAU ON MESMERISM. 


ment alone, has given me the most thorough knowledge possible that Mesmer- 
ism is true. 

This is not the place in which to give any details of disease. It will be suf- 
ficient to explaia briefly, in order to render my story intelligible, that the inter- 
nal disease, under which I have suffered, appears to have been coming on for 
many years; that after warnings of failing health, which I carelessly overlooked, 
I broke down, while travelling abroad, in June 1839 ;—that I sank lower and 
lower for three years after my return, and remained nearly stationary for two 
more, preceding last June. During these five years, I never felt wholly at ease 
for one single hour. I seldom had severe pain; but never entire comfort A 
besetting sickness, almost disabling me from taking food for two years, brought 
me very low; and, together with other evils, it confined me to a condition of 
almost entire stillness,—to a life passed between my bed and my sofa. It was 
jnot till after many attempts at gentle exercise that my friends agreed with me 
that the cost was too great for any advantage gained : and at length it was clear 
‘that even going down one flight of stairs was imprudent. From that time, I 
lay still; and by means of this undisturbed quiet, and such an increase of 
‘opiates as kept down my most urgent discomforts. | passed the last two years 
‘with less suffering than the three preceding. There was, however, no favour- 
vable change in the disease. Everything was done for me that the best medical 
skill and science could suggest, and the most indefatigable humanity and family 
jaffection devise : but nothing could avail beyond mere alleviation. My depen- 
dence on opiates was desperate. My kind and vigilant medical friend,—the 
‘most sanguine man I know, and the most bent upon keeping his patients hope- 
ful,—avowed to me last Christmas, and twice afterwards, that he found himself 
‘compelled to give up all hope of affecting the disease,—of doing more than 
keeping me up, in collateral respects, co the highest practicable point. This 


Tynemovutn, Nov. 12. 

It is important to society to know whether Mesmerisin is true. The revival 
of its preter sions from age to age makes the negative of this question appear 
so improbable, and the affirmative involves anticipations so vast, that no testi- 
mony of a conscientious witness can be unworthy of attention. I am now ca- 
pable of affording testimony ; and all persoval considerations must give way 
before the social duty of imparting the facts of which | am in possession. 

Those who know Mesmerism to be true from their own experience are now @ 

number; many more, I velieve, than is at all supposed by those who have 
not attended to the subject Another considerable class consists of those who 
believe upon testimony : who find it impossible not to yield credit to the long’ 
array of cases in many books, and to the attestation of friends whose judgment 
and veracity they are in the habit of respecting. After these there remain a 
good many who amuse themselves with observing some of the effects of Mes. 
merism, calling them strange and unaccountable, and then going away and 
thinking no more about them ; and lastly, the great majority who know nothing 
ef the matter, and are so little aware of its seriousness as to call it ‘a bore,” 
or to laugh at it as nonsense or a cheat. 

If nonsense, it is remarkable tiat those who have most patiently and deeply 
examined it, should be the most firmly and invariably convinced of its truth. 
If it is a cheat, it is no laughing matter. If large numbers of men can, age 
after age, be helplessly prostrated under such a delusion as this, under a wicked 
influence so potential over mind and body, it is one of the most mournful facts 
in the history of man. 

For some years before June last, I was in the class of believers upon testi- 
mony. I had witnessed no mesmeric facts whatever; but I could not doubt the 
existence of many which were related to me without distrusting either the un- 
derstanding, or the integrity, of some of the wisest and best people | knew 
Nor did I find it possible to resist the evidence of books, of details of many 
cases of protracted bodily and mental effects. Nor, if it had been possible, 
could I have thought it desirable or philosophical to sct up my negative ignor- 
ance of the functions of the nerves and the powers of the mind, against the 
positive evidence of observers and recorders of new phenomena. People do 
not, or ought not, to reach my years without learning that the strangeness and 
absolute novelty of facts attested by more than cne mind is rather a presump- 
tion of their truth than the contrary, as there would be something more familiar 
in any devices or conceptions of men; that our researches into the powers of 
nature, of human nature with the rest, have as yet gone such a little way that 
many discoveries are yet to be looked for ; and that, while we have hardly re 
covered from the surprise of the new lights throwu-upon the functions and tex- 
ture of the human frame by Harvey, bell, and others, it is too soon to decide 
that there shall be no more as wonderful, and presumptuous in the extreme to 
predetermine what they shall or shall not be. ' , 

Such was the state of my mind on the subject of Mesmerisin six years ago, 
when I related a series of facts, on the testimony of five persons whom I could 
trast, to one whose intellect | was accustomed to look up to, though I had had 
ocgasion to sce that great discoveries were received or reyected by him on other 
grounds than the evidence on which their pretensions rested. He threw hicm- 
self back in his chair when | began my story, exclaiming, “ Is it possible that 
you are bit by that nonsense!" On iny declaring the amount of testimony on 
which I believed what I was telling. he declared, as he frequently did afterwards, 
that if he saw the incidents himself, he would not believe them; he would 
sooner think himself and the whole company mad than admit them. This de- 
clagation did me good ; though, of course, it gave me concern. It showed me 
that | must keep my mind free, and must observe and decide independently, as 
there could be neither help nor hindrance from minds self-exiled in this way 
from the region of evidence. From that time till June last, I was, as I have 

id, a believer in Mesmerism on testimony. 

reason why I did not qualify myself for belief or disbelief on evidence 
was a substantial one. early summer of 1839, I was, till this au- 


'was no surprise to inc ; for when any specific medicine is taken for above two 
years without affecting the disease, there is no more ground for hope in reason 
pean in feeling. In June last, I suffered more than usual, and new measures of 
‘alleviation were resoried to. As to all the essential points of the disease, I 
was never lower than immediately before I made trial of Mesmerism. 

| If, at any time during my illness, | had been asked, with serious purpose, 
whether I believed there was no resource for me, | should have replied that 
Mesmerism might perhaps give me partial relief. I thought it right—and still 
think it was right—to wear out all other means first. [t was not, however, for 
the reason that the testimony might be thus rendered wholly unquestionable, — 
though I now feel my years of suffering but a light cost for such result ;—it 
was for a more personal reason that | waited. Surrounded as [ was by relations 
and friends, who, knowing nothing of Mesmerism, regarded it as a delusion or 
an imposture,—tenderly guarded and cared for as I was by those who so thought, 
land who wen: even further than myself in deference for the ordinary medical 
|science and practice, it was morally impossible for me to entertain the idea of 
\trving Mesmerism while any hope was cherished from other means. 

| Jf it had not been so, there was the difficulty that I could not move, to go in 
search of aid from Mesmerists ; and to bring it hither while other means were 
in course of trial was out of the question. After my medical friend's avowal 
iof his hopelessness, however, | felt myself not only at liberty, bot in doty 
{bound, to try, if possible, the only remaining resource for alleviation. | felt 
‘then, and I feel now, that through all mortification of old prejudices, and all 
springing up of new, nobody in the world would undertake to say | was wrong 
jin seeking even recovery by any harmless means, when every other hope was 
igiven up by all: and it was net recovery that was in my thoughts, bat only se- 
\lace. It never presented itself to me as possible that disease so long and deeply 
fixed could be removed ; and I was perfectly sincere in saying, that the utmost 
|L looked for was release from my miserable dependence on opiates. Deep as 
‘are my obligations to my faithful and skilful medical friend, for a long course of 
‘humane effort on his part, no one kindness of ins has teuched me so sensibly as 
ithe grace with which he met my desire to try a means of which he had no 
‘knowledge or opinion, and himself brought over the Mesmerist uyder whom the 
\first trial of my susceptibility was made. 

Last winter, | wrote to two friends in Loudon, telling them of my desire to 
try Mesmerism, and entreating them to be on the watch to let me kaow if any 
jone came this way of whose aid [ might avail myself. ‘They watered for me ; 
land one made it 4 business to gain all the information she could on my behalf ; 
but nothing was actually done, ur seemed likely to be done, when in June a 
jsudden opening for the experiment was made, without any effort of my own, 
jand on the 22nd I found myself, for the first time, under the hands of a Mes- 
merist. 

It all came about easily and naturally at last. I had letiers,—several in the 

ourse of ten days,—one relating a case in which a surgeon, a nvar relative of 
jmive, had, to his own astonishment, operated on a person in the mesineric sleep 
}without causing pain ; one from an invalid friend, ignorant of Mesmerisim, who 
jsuggested it to me as a ms aller ;—and one from Mr. and Mrs. Basil Montagu, 
\who, supposing me an unbeliever, yet related to me the case of Anu Vials, and 
earnestly impressed upon me the expediency of a trial :—and, at the same time, 
Mr. Spencer 1, Hall being at Newcastle leciuring, my medical friend went out 
of curiosity, was impressed by what he saw, and came to me very full 
of the subject. {[ told him what was in my mind ; and | have said above 
with what a grace he met my wishes, and immediately set about gratifying 
thei. 

At the end of four months was, as far as my own feelings could be any war- 
tant, quite well. My mesmerist and J are not so precipitate as to conclude my 
\disease yet extirpated, and my health established beyond all danger of relapse ; 
jbecause time only can prove such facts. We have not yet discontinued the 
mesmeric treatment, and I have not re-entered upon the horry and vusile of the 


tumn, @ prisoner from illness. My recovery now, by means of mesmeric sreat- 


—* The case is thus not complete enough for a professional statement. 
|But I am aware of no ailment, and am restored to the full enjoyment of ac - 
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When Mr. Hall saw how congenial was the influence of this new Mes- 
merist, he advised our going on by ourselves. which we did till the 6th of Se 
tember. I owe much to Mr. Hall for his disinterested zeal and kindness. He 
did for me al! be could; and it was much to make a beginning, and put us in 
the way of proceeding. 

I next procvred, for guidance, Deleuze's * Instruction Pratique sur le Mag- 
nétisme animal.’ Out of this I directed my maid ; and for some weeks we 
went on pretty well. Finding my appetite and digestion sufficiently improved, 
I left off tonics, and also the medicine which | had taken for two years and 
four montas, in obedience to my doctor's hope of affecting the disease,— 
though the emineut physician who saw me before that time declared that he 
bad * tried it in an infinite number of such cases, and never knew it avail.” I 
never felt the want of these medicines, nor others which I afterwards discon- 
tinued. From the first week in August, | took no medicine but opiates ; and 
these I was gradually reducing. ‘These particulars are mentioned to show 
early in the experiment Mesmerism became my sole reliance. 

On four days, scattered through six weeks, our s¢ance was prevented by visi- 
tors or other accidents. On these four days, the old distress and pain recur- 
red ; but never on the days when I was mesmerised. 

From the middle of August (after | had discontinued all medicines but opi- 
ates). the departure of the worst pains and oppressions of my disease made me 
suspect that the cumplaint itself,—the incurable, hopeless disease of so many 
years,—was reached ; and now I first began to glance towards the thought of 
recovery. Jntwoor three weeks more, it became certain that I was not de- 
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— 
uve days and nights of rest, to the full use of my powers of body and mind : 
and as many invalids, still languishing in such illness as I have recovered from, 
are looking to me for guidance in the pursuit of health by the same means, | 
think it right not to delay giving a precise statement of my own mesmeric ex 
perience, and of my observation of some different manifestations in the instance 
of another patient in the same house. A futher reason against delay is, that it 
would be a pity to omit the record of some of the fresh feelings and immature 
ideas which attend an early experience of mesmeric influence, and which it may 
be an aid and comfort to novices to recognize from my record And again, as 
there is no saying in regard to a subject so obscure, what is trival and what is 
not, the fullest detail is likely to be the wisest ; and the earlier the narrative the 
fuller, while better knowledge will teach us hereafter what are the non-essen- 
tials that may be dismissed. 

On Saturday, June 22nd, Mr. Spencer Hall and my medical friend came, as 
arranged, at iny worst hour of the day, between the expiration of one opiate 
and the taking of another. By an accident the gentlemen were rather in a hur 

,—a circumstance unfavourable to a first experiment. but result enough) 
was obtained to encourage a further trial, though it was of a nature entirely, 
vnanticipated by me. | had no other idea than that I should either drop asleop 
or feel nothing. I did not drop asleep, and J did feel something very strange. 
Various passes were tried by Mr. Hall ; the first that appeared effectual, and) 
the most so for some time after, were passes over the head, made from behind, | 
—passes from the forehead to the back of the head, and a little way down the, 


spine. A very short after these were tried, and twenty minutes from the’ 
beginning of the séance, 1 became sensible of an extraordinary appearance, mos! ceived ; and the radical amendment has since goue on, without intermission. 


unexpected, and wholly unlike anything I had ever conceived of. Something, Another thing, however, was also becoming clear : that more aid was neces- 
seemed to diffuse itself through the atmosphere,—not like smoke, nor steam. sary. My maid did for me whatever, under my own instruction, good-will 
nor haze,—but most like a clear twilight, closing in from the windows and down’ and affection could do. But the patience and strenuous purpose required in 
from the ceiling, and in which one object after another melted away, till scarce- ja case of such long and deep-seated disease can only be looked for in an edu- 
ly anything was left visible before my wide-open eyes. First, the outlines of cated person, so familiar with the practice of Mesmerism as to be able to keep 
all objects were blurred ; then a bust, standing on a pedesta! in a strong light,||a steady eye on the end, through all delays and doubtful incidents. And it is 
melted away; then the opposite bust; then the table with its gay| also important, if not necessary, that the predominance of will should be in the 
cover, then the floor, and the ceiling, till one small picture, high up on the op. |Mesmerest not the patient. ‘The offices of an untrained servant may avail 
posite wali, only remained visible,—like a patch of phosphoric light. I feared |perfectly in a short case.—for the removal of sudden pain, or a brief illness ; 
to move my eyes, lest the singular appearance should vanish ; and I cried out,| but, from the subordination being in the wrong party, we found ourself coming 
deepen it! deepen it !” supposing this the precursor of the sleep. stand. 
could not be deepened, however; and when I glanced aside from the luminous), This difficulty was abolished by the kindness and sagacity of Mr. Atkinson, 
point, I found that J need not fear the return of objects to their ordinary ap-|| who had been my adviser throughout. He explained my position @0 a friend 
arance while the passes were continued. The busts reappeared, ghost-like, jof his—a lady, the widow of a clergyman, deeply and practically interested in 
in the dim atmosphere, like faint shadows, except that their outiines, and the |Mesmerism—possessed of great Mesmeric power, and of those high qualities 
of mind and heart which fortify and sanctify its influence. In pure zeal and 
benevolence, this lady came to me, and has been with me ever since. When 


parts in the highest relief, burned with the same phosphoric light. ‘The features. 
{ found myself able to repose on the knowledge and power (mental and moral) 


of one, an Isis with bent head, seemed to be illuminated by a fire on the floor, 
though this bust has its back tothe windows. Wherever I glanced, all outlines, 

of my Mesmerist, the last impediments to my progress were cleared away, 
and I improved accordingly. 


were dressed in this beautifnl light ; and so they have been, at every séance,, 
without exception, to this day ; though the appearance has rather given way to) 
drowsiness since I left off opiatesentirely. This appearance continued during [Under her hands the visual appearances and other immediate sensations were 
the remaining twenty minutes before the gentlemen were obliged to leave me |much the same as before ; but the experience of recovery was more rapid. I 
The other effects produced were, first, heat, oppression and sickness. and, ea, describe it only by saying, that I felt as if my life were fed from day to 
for a few hours after, disordered stomach ; followed, in the course of the even- day, The vital force iutused or induced was as clear and certain as the 
ing, by a feeling of lightness and relief, in which | thought I could hardly be |strength given by food to those who are fajnt from hunger. 1 am careful to 
mistaken, — , e . ||avoid theorizing at present on a subject which has not yet furnished me with a 
On oceasion of a perfectly new experience, however,scepticism and self-dis- sufficiency of facts ; but it can hardly be called theorizing to say (while silent 
trust are very strong. J was aware of this beforehand, and also, of ee. of as to the nature of the agency) that the principle of life itseli—that principle 
the common sneer—that mesmeric effects are *‘all imagination.” When the!| which is antagonistic to disease—appears to be fortified by the mesmeric in- 
singular appearances presented themselves, 1 thought to myself,—“ Now, shall |@uence ; and thus far we may account for Mesmerism being no specific, but 
I ever believe that this was all fancy? When it is gone, and when people |.uccessful through the widest range of diseases that are not hereditary, and 
laugh, shall I ever doubt having seen what is now as distinct to my waking) have not caused disorganization. No mistake about Mesmerism is more 
eyes as the rolling waves of yonder sea, or the faces round my sofa!” 4) valent than the supposition that it can avail only in nervous diseases. 
did a little doubt it in the course of the evening : I bad some misgivings €ven »ymerous cases recorded of cure of rheumatism, dropsy, cancer, and the whole 
so soon as that ; and yet more the next morning, when it appeared like 4 ‘class of tamours,—cases as distinct, and almost as numerous as those of cure 


dream. ti ‘jof paralysis, epilepsy, and other diseases of the brain and nerves, must make 

afternoon. of exclusive action on the nervous system. ether Mesmerism, a 
but, before a week was over, 1 was certain of the fidelity of my own senses '? \indeed, any influence whatever, acts exclusively through the nervous system, 
regard to this, and more. ||it another question. 


There was no other agreeable experience on this second afternoon. Mr.| 4 few days after the arrival of my kind Mesmerist I had my foot on the 


~ 


Hall was exhausted and unwell, from having mesmerized many patients ; and. 
I was more oppressed and disordered than on the preceding day, and the dis- 
order contir:ved for a louger time : but again, towards night, I felt refreshed and, 
relieved. How much of my case was to be attributed to Mesmerism, and how 


grass for the first time for four years and a half. I went down to the little gar- 
den under my windows. 1 never before was in the open air, after an illness 
of merely a week or two, without feeling more or less overpowered ; but now, 
under the open sky, after four years and a half spent between bed and a sofa, 


much to my accustomed opiate, there was no saying, in the then uncertain state || felt no faintness, exhaustion, or nervousness of any kind. I was somewhat 
of my mind. y haunted for a day or two by the stalks of the grass, which I had not seen grew- 

The next day, however, left no doubt. Mr. Hall was prevented by illness jing for so long (for, well-supplied as I had been with flowers, rich and rare, I 
from coming over, too late to let me know. Unwilling to take my opiate while ‘had seen no grass, except from my windows); but at the time, I wasas self- 
in expectation of his arrival, and too wretched to do without some resource, | |possessed as any walker in the place. In a day or two, I walked round the 
rang for my maid. and asked whether she had any objection to attempt what she/| garden, then down the lane, then to the haven, and so on, till gem, :in tee 
saw Mr Hall do the day before. With the greatest alacrity she complied. |months, five miles are no fatigue to me. Lt first, the evidences of the extent 


Within one minute the twilight and phosphoric lights appeared ; and in two, 
or three more, a delicious sensation of ease spread through me,—a cool comfort, 
before which all pain anJ distress gave way, oozing out, as it were, at the soles) 
of my feet. During that hour, and almost the whole evening, I could no more) 
help exclaiming with pleasure than a person in torture crying out with pain. | 
became hungry, and ate with relish, for the first time for five years ‘There, 
was no heat, oppression, or sickness, during the séance, nor any disorder after- 
wards. During the whole evening, instead of the lazy hot ease of opiates, un-| 
der which pain is felt to lie in wait, I experienced something of the indescriba-, 
ble sensation of health which I had quite lost and forgotten. I walked about my, 
rooms, and was gay and talkative. Something of this relief remained till the 
next morning ; and then there was no reaction. I was no worse than usual ; 
and perhaps rather better. 

Nothing is to me more unquestionable and more striking about this influence! 
than the absence of all reaction. Its highest exhilaration 1s followed,not by de- 
pression or exhaustion, bu by a furthe: renovation. From the first hour to the, 

sent, | have never fallen back a single step. Every point gained has been’ 
steadily held. improved composure of uerve and spirits has followed upon 
every mesmeric exhilaration. I have been spared all the weakness of convales-! 
cence, and carried through all the usual formidable enterprises of return trom! 
deep disease to health with a steadiuess and trarquillity astonishing to all wit-| 
nesses At this time, before venturing to speak of my health as established, | 
believe myself more titan in nerve, more calm and steady in mind and spirits, 
than at any time of my life before. So much, in consideration of the natgral 
and common fear of the mesmenic influence as pernicious excitement,—as 
kind of intoxication, 


of the disease were so clearas to make me think that ! had never before full 
understood how illl had been. They disappeared, one by one ; and set 
feel nothing of them. 

The same fortifying influence carried me through the greatest effort of all, 
—the final severance from opiates. What that struggle is, can be conceived 
unly by those who have experienced, or watched it with solicitude in a case of 
desperate dependence on them for yeurs. No previous reduction can bridge 
dver the chasm which separates an opiated from the natural state. 1 see in my 
own experience a consoling promise for the diseased, and also ‘or the intem- 

erate, who may desire to regain a natural condition, but might fail through 
bodily suffering. Where the mesmeric sleep can be iabited. the transition 
may be made comparatively easy. It appears, however, that opiates area 
"shone hindrance to the production of the sleep; but even so, the mesmeric in- 

uence is an inestimable belp, as I can testify 1 gave all my opiates to my 
Mesmerist, desiring her not to let me have any on any entreaty; and during 
the day I scarcely felt the want of them. Her mesmerizing kept me up; 
and, much more, it intercepted the distress,—obviated the accumulation of mis- 
eries under which the unaided sufferer is apt to sink. !t enabled me to encoun- 
ter every night afresh,—acting as it does in cases of insanity, where it 1s all- 
important to suspend the peculiar irritation—to banish the haunting idea. 
What further aid I derived in this last struggle from Mesmerism in another 
form, | shall mention when I detail the other case with which my own became 
implicated, and in which, to my self at least, the interest of my own has 
completely merged. 


It will be supposed that during the whole experiment, I longed to enjoy the © 
mesmeiic sleep, and wason the watch for some of the wonders whieh } Eaew 
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to be common. The sleep never came, and except the great marvel of restored! ‘THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN—A TALE 
health, I have experienced less of the wonders than I have observed in another. OF 1760. 
Some curious particulars are, however, worth noting. EY HARRY LORREQUER, AUTHOR OF “CHARLES O'MALLEY,” ETC. 

The first very striking circumstance to me, a novice, though familiar enough Although the reader bas, no doubt, divined the agency to which the abduc- 
to the practised, was the power of my Mesmerist’s volitions, without any co- tion of Carleton should be ascribed, he may be better pleased to derive his 
operation on my part. One very warm morning in August, when every body knowledge of the affair from a recital of facts, than from the surmises of his 
pa was oppressed with heat, I was shivering a little under the mesmeric influ- fancy. We shall endeavour, with all possible brevity, to satisfy him; but we 
ence of my maid,—the influence. in those days, causing the sensation of cold must proceed in order, and first must take the reader to a ruin in the south of 
currents running through me, from head to foot. “This cold will not do for) (reland, more venerable than the Manoir of Ango. , 

ou, ma’am,” said M., “G!” said I, “it is fresh, and 1 do not mind it: and) The ruins of Athassel Abbey, even at this day, bear testimony to its ancient 
immediately my mind went off to something else. Ina few minutes, I was \grandeur. Ninety years ago they were far more considerable, and in so much 
surprised by a feeling as of warm water trickling through the channels of the better preservation, that they often afforded habitable shelter to wandermg pil- 
late cold. Jn reply to my observation, that I was warm now, M. said, * Yes, grims and others, whose habits of piety or thought placed them beyond the in- 
ma’am, that is what I am doing.” By inquiry and observation, it became clear fluence of the superstitious o: religious fears which exercise dominion over the 
to me, that her influence was, generally speaking, composing, just in propor- multitude. The sainted of years long passed away were said to visit in the 
tion to her power of willing that it should be so. When! afterwards saw, in night season its veverable enclosure ; and none but the saintly of more d 
the case I shall relate, how the volition of the Mesmerist caused immediate nerate times it was thought, could dare with safety to profane with even the 
waking from the deepest sleep, and a supposition that the same glass of water {east sinful breath that mortals breathe, the spectral devotions of buried martyrs 
was now wine—now porter, &c , I became too much familiarized with the effect and confessors. The abbey was seated most happily on the banks of the fair 


to be as much astonished as many of my readers will doubtless be iriver Suir, and in a fertile and lovely valley, protected by an enclosure of green 
hills from the winds of the east and north ; but from the various points of view 


at which the rains were visible, imparting a poetical and a moral interest to a 
landscape which without them would have been, even in its solitude, gay. 

Ona night, some short time after that eventful day, when Purcell had been 
detected in his treachery, he was standing on one of those eminences by which 
a prospect of the abbey was commanded, leaning against a pile of stones, which 
commemorated a very flagitious murder,—and, as it would seem, absorbed in 
contemplation. 

The practice of rearing these rude memorials appears to have been loug since 
discontinued in Ireland; but throughout the greater part of the last century it 
was very generally observed. ‘The spot where a murder had been perpetrated 
was marked out as a memento to the living. Each passer by added a stone to 
the heap, and consecrated the addition by muttering a prayer for the soul pre- 


Another striking incident occurred in one of the earliest of my walks. My) 
Mesmerist and I had reached a headland nearly halfa mile from home, and | 
were resting there, when she proposed to mesmerize me a little—parily to re- | 
fresh me for our return, and partly to see whether any effect would be produced | 
in a new place, and while a fresh breeze was blowing. She merely laid her) 
hand on my forehead, and, in a minute or two the usual appearances came, | 
assuming a strange air of novelty from the scene in which | was. After the | 
blurring of the out-lines, which made all objects more dim than the dull gray | 
day had already made them, the paosphoric lights appeared, glorifying every | 
rock and headland, the horizon, and all the vessels in sight. One of the dirti- 
est and meanest of the steam tugs in the port was passing atthe time, and tt 


was all dressed in heavenly radiance—the last object that any imagination 


would select as an element ofa vision. Then, and often before and since, did | 
|maturely sent before the Judge of all men to be rewarded according to the 


Every glori | \deeds done in the body. 


it occur to me that if I had been a pious and very ignorantCatholic. i could not 
have escaped the persuasion that 1 had seen heavenly visions. 
fied object before my open eyes would have been a revelation ; and my Mes | 
merist, with the white halo round her head, and the illuminated profile, would 
have been a saint or an angel 

Sometimes the induced darkening has been so great, that I have seriously in- 
quired whether the lamp was not out, when a few movements of the head con-| 
vinced me that it was burning as brightly as ever. As the muscular power 


| By the side of one of those testimonies of a murder perpetrated, and with a 
ifell purpose of murder in his heart, stood Purcell, and gazed. The crescent 
‘moon was visible in the opposite quarter of the heavens above the hill by which 
the ruins were sheltered. Its light was faintly cast upon the brokeu summits 
of the mouldering structure, and fell tremblingly m partial illumination on the 
gentle river, the only thing audible in this breathless night. It was a light con- 
genial to the scene, ministering between the memorials of the days of old and 


: 
oozes away under the mesmeric influence, a strange inexplicable feeling ensues ‘the mind eapable of being interested in them. ‘The demon in Purcell's b 


of the frame becoming transparent and ductile. My head has often appeared | 


to be drawn out, to change its form, according to the traction of my Mesmerist. 
and an indescribable and exceedingly agreeable sensation of transparency and 
lightness, through a part or the whole of the frame, has followed. Then begins 
the moaning, of which so much has been made, as an indication of pain. I 
have often moaned, and much oftener have been disposed to do so, when the 


sensations have been the most tranquil and agreeable. At such times, my) 


did not depart before its solemnizing influence ; but it shrank for a moment into 
the darkest recesses of bis malignant heart. 

Intent on his contemplation of the more distant objects, he was not aware 
that he had himself excited an interest, that uf curiosity at least, in another 
\wayfarer of the night; and yet he constituted nv ordinary feature of that por- 
ition of the landscape to which he belonged. The wan light of the moon fell 


directly upon him, and on the dread monument at his side. He had not cer 


Meomariet haa streggled not to disturb me by 2 laugh, when I have murmured, ltainly the aspect of an “archangel ruined “ ur restored, but his countenance 


with a serious tone, “ Here are my hands, but they have no arms te them :’ 


‘|wore a sinister character ; malignant passions had left deep traces there; and, 


“ O dear! what shall I do? here is none of me left!” the intellect and moral | ‘es , f 
pomers being ll he mle at their trongsst Between this condition and the nowever humiliating the my be, fox human eyes he 
ic sleep there is a state, transient and rare, of whic av ° 
rience, but of which IJ intend to give no account. A somnambule calls 1 
glimmering of the lights of somnambulism and clairvoyance. To me there ap-| 8 , a em both 
\|uer owa—the one her witness, the other hor ready minister. 


pears nothing like glimmering in it. The ideas that I have snatchec from it, 
and now retain, are, of all ideas which ever visited me, the most lucid and un-| 
pressive. It may be well that they are incommunicable—partiy from their 
nature and relations, and partly from their uniitness for translation into mere 
words. I wiil only say that the condition is one of no * nervous excitement,” | 
as far as experience and outward indications can be taken as atest. Such a 


Some such though's passed thruagh the mind of a person who, having as- 
cended the eminence on which Purcell stood, occupied himself for a few se- 
conds in a silent survey of him. Finding that be was unobserved or unnoticed, 
he commenced in a brusque tone — 

; “ Hilloa, sir. May a stranger wish you the time of the night without of- 
ence.” 


state of repose, of calm translucent inteliectuality. | had never conceived of ; 
and no reaction followed, no excitement but that which is natural to every one) 
who finds himself in possession of a great new idea. 

Before leaving the narrative of my own case for that of another, widely dif-, 
ferent, I put io a claim for my experiment being considered rational. It surely: 
was 30, not only on account of my previous knowledge of facts, and of my) 
hopelessness from any other resource, but on grounds which other sufferers, 
may share with me ;—on the ground that though the science of medecine may) 
be exhausted in any particular case, it does not follow that curative means are 
exhausted ;—on the ground of the ignorance of all men of the nature aud ex-| 


“4 am on my lawful business,” cried Purcell, startled out of his reverie. 
“No man has authority to question me.” 

“ Not I, surely,’ said the stranger. “J have neither authority nor wish to 
question you, whether you belong to the earth or the sky; but perhaps you'd 
have the civility to let me pass My way lies through that gap.” 

Parcell in silence stepped aside ; and the stranger, passing him, entered 
apath which conducted towards the ruin. He pursued his way slowly, and 
soon, hearing steps behind him, turned, and found that Purcell followed closely 
in his track. Seeing this he halted, and, placing a hand within the breast of 
his coat, quietly waited till his pursuer reached him. He was in stature mach 


tent of the reparative power which lies under our hand, and which is veguely |.) -ter than Purcell; but his bearing was that of one who would not shrink 


indicated by the term ‘* Naiure ;""—on the ground of the ignorance of all men, 
regarding the very structure, and much more, the functions of the nervous sys 
tem ;—and on the broad ultimate ground of our total ignorance of the principle’ 
of life,x—of what it is, and where it resides, and whether ii can be reached, and) 
in any way beneficially affected by a voluntary application of human energy. 

It seemed to me rational to seek a way to refreshment first, and then to 
health, amidst the wilderness of ignorances, rather than to lie perishing in their’ 
depths. ‘The event seems to prove it so. ‘The story appears to me to speak 
for itself. If it does not assert itself to all,—if any should, as is common in 
cases of restoration by Mesmerism,—try to accouut for the result by any means, 
but those which are obvious, supposing a host of moral impossibilities rather 
than admit a plain new fact, I have no concern with such objectors or objec-. 
tions. 

In a case of blindness cured, once upon a time, and cavilled at and denied, 
from hostility to the means, an answer was given which we are wont to consider 
sufficiently satisfactory : “* One thing I know, that whereas I was blind, now J 
see.” Those who could dispute the fact after this must be left to their doubts. 
They could, it is true, cast out their restored brother ; but they could not im-| 
pair his joy in his new blessing, nor despoil him of his far higher privileges of) 
belief in and allegiance te his benefactor. Thus, whenever, under the Provi- 
dence which leads on our race to knowledge and power, any new blessing of 
healing arises, it is little to one who enjoys it what disputes are caused among 
observers. To him, the privilege is clear and substantial. Physically, having 
been diseased, he is now well. [ntellectually, having been blind, he now sees. 
For the wisest this is enough. And for those of a somewhat lower order, who 
have a restless craving for human sympathy in their recovered relish of life, 
there is almost a certainty that somewhere near them there exist hearts suscep- 
tible of simple faith in the unexplored powers of nature, and minds capable "| 


an ingenuous recognition of plain facts, though they be new, and must wait for 
a theoretical solution. Harriet Manrineav. 


from a personal encounter with him. Purcell’s purpose, however, seemed 
peaceful. He continued on his course without speaking, or otherwise notici 
the wayfarer, than to see that he kept abreast of him, as the stranger resum 
‘his march immediately on being passed. For some short time they walked in 
‘silence side by side. At last the stranger said — 

*- Jt would seem as if our journey lay the same way !"’ 

“ That may be, and all the while we may not be friends,” was the reply. 

“] have no design upon your friendship, I can assure you.” 

“ And I have no friendship to waste.” 

Again there was a silence of some minutes. The footfalls of the two ke 
time together, as they walked in suspicious companionship. ‘The stranger broke 
the silence— 

“‘ The invon,”’ said he, “is, I believe, in its last quarter.” 

Purcell stood still, and paused for a second, now, for the first time, looking 
into his companion's face. He answered— 

“ They that know most of things above, say it would be better for the stars 
if there was no moon at all.” 

** How are the stars concerned '” 

“ All who can see, say that they shine brighter when the moon laives their 
way.” 

‘The stranger was a moment silent. He resumed — 

“That is a queer thought about moon and stars. Better think of ourselves. 
Isn't it better for us to have the moon's light for our guide, when she is like 
wr white cockade of the sky, than to be dependent on such specks as these 

ve us?” 

“They that are wise say no. They say the moon is good for strangers. 
Oppressors and foreigners walk by its light. Sons of Sive Ultagh can find 
their way by the stars.” 

* Brothers can walk in friendship without the light of either.” 
| The two strangers clasped hands, and pursued their way without further dis- 
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trust. The dialogue jn which they had been mutually conciliated was nothing | |staked their lives and honour in the game of treason with the same reckless 
more than a series of pass-words, slightly disguised in the forms of expression, |prodiality as they had already played away, in more ordinary gambling, their 
but substantially conformable to a given model, and rendered more unequivocal properties and ibeir credit. 
by accompanying gestures. Assured by the interchange of confidence, they A crowd composed of such materials thronged the chapel up to the altar 
pursued their way towards the ruin, silent forthe most part, but no longer dis-|\steps, on which stood a man of tall stature, a dignitary in the mystic order of 
trustful of each other. | the Rouge Croix, and now an agent for the house of Stuart in Ireland—the 
They were not the only wayfarers of the night in the path through which Signor Batariai.—to receive he, His features were passive and inscrutable ; 
they walked—at least there were other voices than their own occasionally au | his voice deep and thrilling ; and although there was something in the charac- 
dible ; and uniformly as they came to any point where the path swerved from! ter of bis countenance which would beseem a mystic rather than a conspirator, 
its course, or communicated with a road from some other direction, they found) yet there was neither in his manner or his expression dreaminess or mystery. 
themselves challenged, although the speaker was not visible. ‘The language |He was to all appearance one who had subdued himself to the necessity of be- 
was Irish. ling a practical man—grave in manner and sedate in speech—soberly confident 
“Stop, neighbours. {t's a late hour for travelling, God and St. Patrick bless in his expectations, and resting his hopes of success on the elements on which 
” 


v. !|men ordinarily place reliance—union, order, discipline, fidelity, and the physi- 
«Some travelling,” was the answer, “is better when the hour is Jate.” 


cal force of numbers. He had come, as he said, commissioned by France to 

* 1s it from far you're coming ?”” “acquire exact information of the extent to which loyal men had united, and, so 
« Ulster is a good way off from here; ‘tis nearer to Scotland.”’ ||far as opportunity was given him, to extend the organization. He hoped to 
* Will the harvest be good there 1” ‘return with satisfactory intelligence, and ventured to assure them that the 
“ Yes, when "tis saved.” |French emissaries who came next would be men at arms. This it was in their 

“ Pass on, friends.” | power to insure by showing that the party already formed in Ireland was stron 

The last glimmer of the waning moon faded from the summits of the ruined enough to justify the crown of France in giving them effectual assistance. Af- 
tower as they entered within the vroken walls; and the whole extensive ruin.) ter gratifying his audience by such views as he thought it expedient to give of 
“from turret to foundation-stone,”’ was left, as it were, to its repose: but it the French court, and the deep interest it felt in the fortunes and struggles of 
nerable ruins were restored. There was human and passionate life within. \zation in the immediate district. The result seemed abundantly satisfactory. 
Groups of men were dispersed in various directions throughout the dismantled |The number of persons enrolled and sworn was very considerable, their discip- 
courts and cloisters. Among these Purcell and his companion mingled, and jline progressing favorably ; they were to no small extent armed ; and their zeal 
waited with them the commencement of proceedings, in which numbers from) /had been manifested by the regularity and the amount of their pecuniary pay- 
places far distant had assembled to take a part. |ments to the national fund. Statements of the strength and condition of the 

They did not wait long. A light became visible in a sheltered corner of the society were now examined by him with the art of a man of business ; and his 
ruin. It soon diffused itself to a greater exten', showing imagery on the movul- compliments and congratulations upon them were pronounced with the grace of 
dering wails, broken arches, fallen columns, and carved stones with which the'/a man of the world He then renewed the signs and pass-words of the society 
ground was strewn, but leaving the more elevated portions of the ruin in dark-||—gave instructions as to the principle on which its incidental affairs should be 
ness. The moment the first faint ray of light was discerned, there was a move-| conducted—replied to various applications for advice in matters of difficulty, 
ment towards it. As its inflyence spread, the movement became general, and which had been recently addressed to him—and appointed a place and time for 
currents of human life, composed of beings with concentrated passion in their the next meeting, at which he hoped to have a communication to make of the 
hearts, and yet perfectly orderly and silent, set in towards the point whence the very deepest importance. 
light proceeded. It was little less than marvellous, so large a multitude, at} * And now,”’ said he, “ has any member aught to propose for the good of 
such an hour, m such a place, and with such purposes in their hearts, passing) the society ?” 
through nave and choir, which once had echoed to the midnight voice of sacred | Such was the form preliminary to the dissvlution of each meeting. The 
melodies—through nave and chorr, beneath which remains of sainted men were |president after proposing it remained for a moment to await an answer, and 
mouldering—and through these monuments of many a pious life, over these |collecting it from the stlence which was generally observed dismissed the as- 


receptacles of the pious dead, awakening no echo, giving forth no sound, except 
that faint vuice with which earth acknowledged the governed, and one might, 
almost say timid, p:essure, of a multitude * moving delicately.” | 


The little chapel to which the assembled groups were attracted was, it might) 
be said, enclosed on every side and in every part. The roof was perfect, and) 
the hangings of ivy within and without were so close and thick, that all aper- 
tures in the walls, whether windows, or fi-sures rent by time, were effectually, 
covered—even so as to be almost impervious to the sun; and thus when the 
groups were assembled, aud the contrivance which had served for a door was 
replaced, the chapel became a secure shelter, affording as much convenience as| 
the party occupying it required. and not likely to betray them by an indiscreet 
revelation of the * useful light.” 

The assembly which througed the chapel consisted of persons who all bore! 
commissions in the army which was to be employed in restoring the Stuarts to. 
the British throne, and who held office also in the secret society which was or-| 
ganized for the sane purpose. The Jacobite agency, it is well known, was, 
two-fold. Military, for all whose principles were decided, and who were ready. 
to engage in the game of war; holding out the attraction of mystery, aud the! 
promise of recondite knowledge to those who might by such influences be; 
drawn in to take a part with conspirators. Both agencies were eminently useful) 
—the one turning physical strength to the best account, and preparing for the) 
favourable moment when a bold effort might win success; the other providing: 
a retreat in the eve:t of disaster, giving permanence to a system which might, 
otherwise perish by « shock, and extending its authority over minds which 
would have been proof against it, had it presented to them at its first appear- 
ance an aspect of danger. Both agencies were eminently useful, offering mys_ 
tery to the enthusiasts of thought, war to the men of action, keeping an army in’ 
readiness to contend for victory, and a society organized, so long as it might 
be necessary to give interest to inaction, or if the ruin of defeat was to be 
averted. 

The system was judiciously planned and administered. The masses who) 
were to constitute its physical force were left wholly ignorant of its final object, 
They were sworn to be secret, obedient, and ready ; but a more effectual se- 
curity was taken (by the advice of a master spirit whom we have already no-| 
ticed) for keeping them secret than an oath could give—that of never entrust-. 
ing them with ampler knowledge than of the enterprise in which they were im) 
mediately to be engaged. Associates of the same class could mutually recog. 
nise each other by signs and pass-words ; but they knew, of the degree above) 


them, only those who held authority in their own compary or section ; and thus) 
it fell out that the confessions of some in the humbler walks of the conspiracy. 
had the effect of disarming public suspicion. ‘They were wholly ignorant of 
the nature and objects of the organization of which they were members ; and, 
many who heard of their confessions came to the conclusion that the designs of 
that conspiracy. at which timid men took alarm, were no deeper than were en- 
trusted to its huinblest instruments. 


The meeting at the abbey was composed of leaders from every part of a very, 
extensive district, and its appearance was characterized by no ordinary variety. 
There were husbandmen, farmers of the wealthier classes, rough in their bear- 
ing and attire, but not without a species of pretension to wealth in the abund-| 
ance and luxury of their garments, men ciad in ample coats, with large flapped, 
vests and heavy silver-mounted whips, and wearing unpowcered wigs over their 

fell of natural hair. ‘There were men of bold aspect and well set up figure, 
whose carriage and countenance scarcely needed the confirmation of a certain 
ecision of gait and dress to proclaim them soldiers—men who had served. 
There were shopkeepers and tradesmen from the towns, persons whom the 
“daily necessities of appearing in a fair light before their customers had habi- 


sembly. 
| This night the answer was different. A bustle was heard in the crowd, 
jas of some person pressing towards the front; and presently Purcell’s 
elevated head became conspicuous, as he cried in his high stridulous voice— 
| “I—TI have much tosay. I have to claim justice from the meeting for the 
society and myself.” 

‘Is the brother's proposition,” said ———, ‘‘ one which cannot with advan- 
tage be deferred 1” 

Deferred !" retorted Purcell in a scream of defiance. No; disgrace and 
danger, when were they patient or accommodating !” 


“‘ Make way,” said the president. ‘Advance, brother, and speak from the 
isteps of the altar—speak with the feeling of truth and collectedness, which 
the altar should inspire.”’ 

To judge by the air and aspect of Purcell as he pressed forward to the tri- 
bune, this admonition was not superfluous. There was a triumphant malice in 
his uncouth face, which changed his expression from the grotesque to the 
terrible. He looked like one who had seized upon the helpless object of 
his immitigable hatred, and paused to task his ingenuity for the deadliest ven- 
geance 

The silence when he had reached his station and prepared to speak was 
‘awful. Had the chapel been wholly deserted, the stillness could not have been 
‘more profound ; and to look round upon a mass of eager countenances, and 
not catch even a murmur of the faintest breathing, has a very subduing effect 
upon an observer. 

Purcell opened his mouth to speak,and it seemed as if the effect was abortive. 
Agaio and again he gasped, and uttered no sound : and yet the dreadful malig- — 
nity of his look, and the manifestation of an unconquerable resulve to overcome 
all physical or nervous weakness, kept up the excited attention of the assembly. 
At length utterance found its way. 

‘Here stand I, Edmund Purcell, for the first time in my life an accuser. 
Who I am is not to be said now. If any brother can say that I ever turned 
my back on danger when it was my place to go forward, tell out my disgrace 
now. If any brother can say that I was ever false or faithless to a true mem- 
ber, let him prove it, and cry shame upon me. Is there any one to say‘ Ill [ 
did it?’ (No, no) Well, I’m a true brother. What am I more than others ? 
is there any body here that knows! Does no body remember the meetings 
that were to be at Holy Cross, at Hoare Abbey, at Greenane? Does nobody 


||remember how the brothers weie warned, and how the Sassenachs were disap- 


pointed? Had I any thing todo in it?” 

* You had—you had. Many a time you gave good warnin’.”” 

* Well, how did I get it? By stooping down to be a maynial in the house 
of anenemy. That was the way—that was the disgrace’’—and he paused and 
struck his forehead—* But that wasn’t the worst disgrace. What was worse ! 
it was worse to be chased out of my enemy’s house like a beggar or a thief ; and 
that’s what I suffered for the cause. There was a say upon me—a tell-tale—a 
treacherous liar, Of allthis I accuse Archibald Ryan. He disgraced me, 
and he disabled me. Here's my hand on the blessed altar—here’s my heart,” 
(tearing open his waistcoat,) ‘* naked before God. May my hand drop off, my 
tongue rot, and my head be cursed—may every member of my body be shrunk 
and shaking—wmay I be atrembling example to the world, and aceursed, and 
without the rites, without absolution or hope when I die—if it isn't the thruth [ 
spake. Justice against Archy Ryan of Clerihan.” 

Murmurs of assent were breaking forth from the assembly, when a 
young man in the garb of a gentleman started up, and cried out passion- 
ately— 

Tsay justice for Archibald Ryan. Justice ought tobe done for one side 


tuated to something of an imposing character in their dress and manner, ist as well as to another. Is it while Ryan’s brother 1s in a dungeon for the good 


yet who dared not encroach on the luxury of attire which was appropriated to 


the gentlemen of their time ; and there were, here and there, peeping out of||condemn him without a hearing? Ihave 


the duskier crowd, some stray offsets of higher life, young men—squanderers 
and swaggerers, with curled locks, and showy attire, and ready oathe—young 
men, whose misdeeds had alienated them from friends and home, and wh 


cause—and he has no relation or friend to speak for him here—that we should 
da good deal about the good 
done to our cause by watchng for scraps of secret intelligence, by going intua 
reat family, and receiving benefits there, and playing the spy. Every man to 
is taste—that’s not mine. I like better the man that never himself 
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to be any thing but what he was, and that was able to serve his country, with- 
out disgracing himself or his name. I like the man that has been fighting in 
stead of spying, working hard and seffering much instead of lying soft, and 
eating and ¢rinking of the best, and preteading friendship and service, while 
acting an enemy and a spy. I like James Ryan better than Edmond Purcell ; 
and I say, for the sake of the brave fellow in gaol, let his brother have justice 
—let Parcel! and be tell their story face to face at the next meeting—and then 
let the devil, if he chooses, have the one that is guilty.” 

“And here,” cried out a voice, * stands James Ryan, no longer in prison, to 
back you, Buck Farrell, and to say, thank you heartily for remembering me ;” 
and making his way through the crowd, he stretched forth his hand to grasp his 
defender's. ‘ Here stands James Ryan to answer for bis brother, and to say 
that if he has shamed his family, the family will find in itself the man to do jus- 
tice on him.” 

Purcell recognized the voice and air of his companion to the abbey. He saw, 
too, that the sense of the meeting was in favour of Farrell's proposition, and 
with an ill grace he acquiesced in it. a) 

The president was in the act of pronouncing the valediction, after which the 
assembly was to disperse, when suddenly, and with a loud crash, a door which 

ve entrance to the chapel fell down, and in the vacant space two forms were 
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| Makoor is an extensive plain, about fifteen miles long agd eight broad. It is 
irrigated by the Turnuk, and studded with fine villages and forts, inhabited by 
pee Ghilzies—they are good and peaceable subjects, and pay their revenue 
| regularly. 

| On the 14th, we arrived in the fortress of Ghuznee, where we found things 
jnot progressing in the most satisfactory manner possible. Happily, however, 
jwe remained only a few hours, and on the 16th, reached our destination, Ca- 
jbool. During our last-day’s ride, we fell in with a body of troops under the 
|political management of Captain Nicolson, and destined for a campaign in the 
/Ghilzie country. We halted a few hours, and eat breakfast with the party, 
‘and amongst other things, discovered that the object of the expedition was to 
destroy all the forts of the Ghilzies. 1 am very doubtful as to the soundness 
of this policy—the Ghilzies are the most bold and warlike tribe in Affghanis- 
tan, and from what I have seen and heard of them, I think they might be easi- 
ily concihated, and by good management made staunch friends ; but by force, I 
jam of opinion, that nothing lasting or beneficial can be dune with them. Just 
\before entering Cabool, wih its beautiful amphitheatre of hills, we met the 
heir apparent, his Royal Highness Prince Timoor, riding in a splendidly deco- 
‘rated Howdah, placed on an elephant. He is a fine-looking man, with lar, 
black eyes, and his appearance altogether was exceedingly striking and noble. 
‘He accompznies the Ghilzie expedition ; and it is thought, that the circum- 


visible, the most unwelcome that could be presented to the meeting—those of 
Sir Thomas Brasier and Garrett Neville. The crowd witbin the chapel had their 


jstance of his mother haviag been a Tooran Ghilzie will make bis appearance 


faces turned towards the altar steps, on which their president was standing di-| among the Ghilzies very beneficial, aud go a great way towards a peacefal set- 


rectly opposite to the invaded entrance. ‘The sudden noise alarmed them ; and! 


it certainly did not lessen their disorder, when they looked round, to be cou 


jtlement of their affairs. 
| Sir William, accompanied by his military secretary, called on his majesty to- 


fronted by the stern visage of the dreaded baronet, and by his scarcely less a \day for the purpose of presenting me. On entering the palace, we were ush- 


midable associate. Fora moment the whole party stood motionless, and bra- 


‘ered into a small garden where his majesty was walking about. He approach- 


sier, with his deep and powerful voice, called on the multitude to surrender ; ed and welcomed us The envoy having iwtroduced me, stated, that I had re- 
but, seeing that the person on the altar steps was moving toward an aperture cently come from Persia and Turkey. The king inquired, if the order I wore 
in the wall, at some little distance on his right hand, the two gentlemen, on my breast was that of Persia; on my replying in the affirmative, he asked 


leaving their post at the door, advanced as rapidly as they were able to secure 


several questions regarding that country, and was pleased to express his satis- 
faction that I had come to Affghanistan. He then addressed himself to the en- 


“Inthe same moment the lights in the enclosure were extinguished, and there) yoy, informing hin of the particulars of a robbery that had taken place in the 


was a rush of many persons to escape through the unoccupied doorway. Their, 


\direction of the Khiber. 1: appeared that we had been endeavouring to con- 


advance, however, was not more impetuous than their recoil. The invaders) ciliate the tribe by whom the theft had been committed, and on some remark 


had come prepared for all contingencies ; and no sooner had they left the door- 
way free, than a strong military party became visible through the opening in 
the glare of torch-light. Escape thus cut off, the fugitives in intention rushed 
back, and showed that if their first thought had been for themselves,tl.eir second| 
was to cover if possible the retreat of their director. Thus the two iwagistrates, 
found their progress impeded, and saw the stranger, who was manifestly their 

t object, onthe point of escaping, for they knew not where the passage in 
the wall he was approaching might have its issue Brasier was struggling 
with all his uncommon strength against numbers who pressed so closely 
upon him that he could not draw his sword. Jn the first moment that he 
felt himself impeded he levelled a pistol at the stranger, and called out 


** Stand, or I fire.”’ 
Bat in the moment he was in the act of pulling the trigger bis arm was dis- 
turbed, and the discharge was harmless. It was likely to have its effect how- 
ever. Some of the men by whom Neville had been withstood turned towards 
his more dreaded companion ; and, availing himself of the opportunity, he shook 
himself free by a violent effort from his remaining opponents, and sprang for- 
ward to the altar. The stranger had just “mew 


to follow. As if summoned by the sound of his voice, a form appeared at the 
aperture. Although the light within the chapel had been extinguished, the 
strong glare of the torches borne by the military party penetrated the enclosure, 
and rendered objects discernible throughout its whole extent. As the figure 
showed itself Neville was, as it were, arrested in his rapid course, and rooted 
to the earth ; but when it bent towards him, and spoke some words in a voice 
faint almost as a whisper, he was wholly overcome, and uttering} ove loud cry, 
sunk motionless on the ground. 

Mesnwhile a violent gle was carried on all around. The conspirators 
did not come to the place of meeting armed. There were from time to time 
assemblies at which weapons were worn ; but there were also some at which it 
was held prudent and necessary, in compliance with the exigencies of the times, 
to attend unarmed. This was one of them. If the conspirators, however, 
were without any weapons deaclier than cudgels, the military outside the chapel 
were unable to use their fire-arms, from which friends as well as enemies were 
liable to suffer. Some of the latter had seized Brasier, crying out that he must 
share their dangers, and die with them if they perished. Others had ascended 


through the opening in the!) 
wall, when Neville, crying out—‘* You shall not escape me,’’ rushed forward 


‘being made on our part, as to the ingratitude of the fellows, the king turned 
jtowards me and said, * They are (alluding to the Affghauns) certainly (bay 
shuk) a most stiff-necked set, unable to appreciate kindness. They resemble 
chickens who make an uproar if you throw grain before them, as they will cer- 


jtainly do if you seize them in your hand.” His majesty has evidently no very 
favourable opinion of his subjects. He requires a great deal of advice from us, 
land if we are going to maintain him on his throue with our troops and money, 


it is only right we should see that our support is wisely and jastly afforded, for 
“unassisted by us, his majesty would find it necessary to be more bending and a‘« 
fable to his subjects than report gives him credit for Probably, no man in ex- 
istence knows so much of Affyhaun character as his majesty ; for agreeably to 
the account of his life and adventures, written by himse!f—a very amusing 
‘book, by-the-bye, and which I have partly translated—he has been, on no less 
‘than thirty-two occasions, engaged with them, endeavouring to sustain his au- 
thority over them or regaiu his crown. As far as | can see now, however, his 
| great fault is a want of confidence in his ministers, and consequently a wish to 
do every thing himself—a task altogether too difficult for hun; but doubtless he 
jwill ere long see this himself. 

Cabool, at this season of the year, is a perfect paradise, and every object that 
meets the eye is pleasing and delightful. Lady M'Naghten gave us a pic-nic 
‘in the splendid garden of Baber Shah, in which are interred the remains of that 
igreat man ; it is one of the prettiest spots in the neighbourhood of the city. 

On the 27th [ took leave of the envoy, and, agreeably to his directions, pro- 
ceeded to retrace my steps towards Candahar; buton my arrival at Ghuznee, 
\T joined Captain Nicolson, who had been detained here waiting for reinforee- 
\ments from Cabool to proceed on to the Ghilzie country. Shortly after our late 
imarch through it, the Ghilzies came down on our troops in great numbers, en- 
gaged them on the plains of Tazee, and, after a fight of several hours, in which 
\they charged right up to the bayonet—some of their men dropping in our ranks 
|—they were obliged to retreat. ‘This circumstance induced Captain Nicolson 
to wait for reinforcements. | now find that it isthe wish of his majesty and 
ithe envoy that I remain and afford him every assistance in my power. His 
force consists of the 2nd regiment Bengal native infantry, two troops of the 
|Bengal light cavalry, and one of the Shah's regiments of cavalry, about two 
|hundred Hindostanee reeruits for the different regiments at Candahar; two 
\nine- pounder guns and a mortar ; all under the command of Colonel Wallace. 


We commenced our march on the Ist of June. The length of our line was 


through passages in the wall, and soon became bold enough to hur! down st 
upon the military. who, without word of command, fired upwards on the assail- 
ants. Cries of wounded men followed the report, and mingled with its pro- 

echoes. Then Brasier raised his powerful voice, calling on the military 
to advance ; and in the same moment he heaved off the living load which press- 
ed upor hin, and was standing erect as the soldiers entered. The struggle 
was now soon over. Some of the conspirators, as we}l as their chief, had es- 
caped ; others submitted ; and Brasier saw a large number of prisoners fetter- 
ed, and surrounded by a sufficient guard. He then sought his associate, whom 
he found restored to consciousness, but still feeble, and bleeding freely from a 
wound in the temple. 

MAJOR LYNCH’S JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE 
AMONG THE GHILZIES IN 1839-40. 
(Continued.} 

On our arrival at Makoora, a mullah, (priest) introduced to us by Meerallum 
as the family adviser of Sultan Mahomed Khan, came to consult us on the 
state of affairs in the Ghilzie country. He volunteered his services as media- 
tor, and suggested certain arrangements for the settlement of the country, 
which we forwarded by post for the consideration of the authorities at Cadool 

The river Turnuck rushes out of a mountain, a spur from the Parapomason 
range, and which appears in the distance to hang over the village of Makoora. 
In its side is a very remarkable cave, called Koja Bullund. It is entered by a 
number of small apertures, and inside is a heap of stones which are said to co-, 


ver the remains of a saint, called Koja-bullund. The women of the neighbour-/ 


hood who are so unfortunate as not to have children, at the risk of their lives 
climb up the side of the almost perpendicular cliff, and on entering the cave, 
throw some of the clay at the base of the heap of stones into their mouths, 
place two little sticks into the ground, from whicb they. suspend a small piece 


of cloth in the shape of a hammock ; on, this they put a small bundle like 
babe, emblematcal of the abject of pilgrimage, and oer up their payer 


ridiculous beyond all description, The string of camels and camp-followers 
literally extended from the o!d camp to the new one. Its protection in an en- 
jemy's country would require double the force we now have with us: but this 
jis an evil not easily remedied on the line of march of an eastern army. Our 
laceounts of Sultan Mahomed to day are by no means favourable ; he is report- 
led to be again ss his force, and to be in some strength on the Argendab 
iriver, which is separated from us by a lofty range of mountains, into which it 
would be almost impossible to march an army. am informed that Lord Keane, 
previous to leaving the army in this country, gave it as his opinion that troops 
jshould on no aceount be marched into the mountains for offensive operations ; 
aad this being the existing feeling, we must endeavour to terminate the present 
jaffair in a peaceable manner. I apprehend this end is only to be accomplished 
jby showing the Sultan and his brother rebels that we feel disposed for the pre- 
sent to pursue right the opposite course, and, in fact, if they do not immediate- 
ly come to terms, that we intend making the mountains too het for them. 
3rd. We marched twelve miles this morning, and towards evening a Ghil- 
zie chief, by name Wooloo Khan, arrived in camp, and was announced. The 
lenvoy believes him to be the murderer of one of his messengers, who was 
brutally cut to pieces last year when on his journey through the Ghilzie country, 
after the army bad reached Caboo!. He is also known to have headed the 
cavalry portion of the rebel force in the late battie with our troops on the plain 
of Tazec. Captain Nicolson determined on seizing him immediately when he 
‘should enter the tent. He offered uo resistance, and was quietly seized and 
\placed in chains, 
4th. Sultan Mahomed has sent one of his brothers, by name Ukhtar Khan, 
to the preee to endeavour to settle affairs ; but the man is of no c vence 
in his family, his mother having been a slave girl ; and the object of the sul- 
tan in sending him is obvious; first, he wants to know our ; next, he 
jwants to know what terms he will get: and finally, he knows that if the 
myer seizes Ukhtar, he will — a e of no q indeed, a 
no political character in his tribe. Has royal highness i did 
see him, Sadho was mode the bearer af to his , 
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the effect, that his trick in sending a mau of no consequence in his family or 'And with this view, or rather to induce a belief that we ween determined to 


tribe, to treat with the prince, was tooobvious not to be immediately detected : 
that no terms would now be given unless he, without delay, sent some of his 
brothers of equal consequence with himself in his family ; and that, moreover, 
the army would, in a few days march for his camp. With this message was 
Ukhtar Khan dismissed. Towards evening the ambassador from the Khan of 
Khiva arrived in camp, and was received with every possible respect. 

We were all seated at dinner in the mess-tent of the 2nd regiment, when 
the ambassador's arrival in camp was announced to us. The rain was coming 
down in torrents, and I lost no time, at the desire of my friend Nicolson, in 
proceeding to welcome him and get him under cover. He was ushered in, 
and after exhausting all the fine phrases of welcoming a guest for which the 
Persian language is so remarkable, I prevailed ou him to take off his boots 
After smoking his kaleoun and partaking of some good tea, which was soon 

repared for his excellency, be brightened up a little; but I found it impossi- 
ble to elicit from him more than common observations, and as for information 
respecting the objects of his visit to this part of the world, on the least allusion 
to it, he invariably changed the conversation. He is middle-sized, of rather 
intelligent appearance. Tartar features, long beard, and in costume exactly 
like a Persian, with the exception that his cap, madeof a most superior Bok- 
hara lamb-skin, instead of aconical shape hke the Persian, was round like a 
lady’s muff. His followers were in no respect, except in cap, different from 
Persians, and the inclemency of the season was unfavourable to their appear- 
ance, indeed—a Persian never looks well in wet weather. He dined with us, 
and after dinner proceeded on his journey to court. 

5th. It is our intention to-night to surprize and destroy the fort ofa most 
notorious marauder, by name Maroo Khan. Captain Nicolson has been en. 
deavouring for some time to seize him, but without success. Our party is to 
consist of a wing of the 2nd Bengal native infantry, a couple of guns, and 
three hundred cavalry. ‘The object of the expedition is, of sourse, kept a per- 
fect secret. We commenced our march about nine o'clock, p.m., and march- 
ing across a country all night, we found that if we waited for the guns and in- 
fantry, we could not possibly reach the fort before daylight. It was according- 
ly decided that the calvary should dash on and invest it. We reached the 
place asthe day dawned, and found the door of the fort just being opened by 
the nephew of Maroo, who was endeavouring to make his escape. During the 
struggle in seizing him, and breaking in the gate, all the men in the fort jum- 
ped down from the walls, at the risk of their lives, and when we entered we 


‘carry our threats into execution, the force, which now amounted to two thovu- 
sand infantry, about nine hundred cavalry and six pieces of ordnance, received 
orders to move towards the pass. 

9th. ‘The troops marched this morning and took up position near the left of 
the pass, at a place called Olan Rubat. It had not been long encamped when 
a man came in from the rebel camp and reported that our movements had caused 
great consternation amongst them, and that many had left the Sultan on pre- 
‘tence of looking after their families. This man, by name Shabaz, is a cripple, 
‘having for some misconduct or other had the sinews of both his hands cut at the 
wrist. The loss of his hands is in some degree compensated by an extraordi- 
‘nary power of language ; and I am informed by my old friend, Meer Allum 
‘Khan, that there is not a man in the Ghilzie country who does not both fear and 
respect Shabaz. Indeed, my conversation with him leads ne to hope that he 
jwill make himself very useful to usnow. He states that he will take on him- 
\self to bring tao of Sultan Mahomed Khan’s brothers, who ss great in- 
‘fluence im the tribes, to the prince, provided we guarantee their safety and re- 
lease from our camp should we not accede to their terms. With this under- 
standing he is sent off, with directions to return in three days. In fact, until 
we get hold of some of these chiefs to talk to, | see no chance of settling mat- 
‘ters. ‘The imbecile Summed Khan, the present chief of the tribe, knows no- 
thing about what is going on in the country, and I believe is doing all he can 
‘to prevent a settlement. The consequence is, that so long as he is in our cam 
we may expect affairs to remain in statu quo. I have, from a conviction of this 
\being the case, recommended that he be forthwith sent to court, and his royal 
highness, coinciding with Nicolson and myself, has told him that his majesty 
\desires his presence at Cabool, to talk over Ghilzie affairs : so that the old man 
‘starts to-morrow morning, highly flattered by his being invited to court. 
‘#@\0th. The force changed ground to-day, and took up a position opposite the 
mouth of the pass, which is now only a few hundred yards trom us. This is 
| the position we ought to have taken up yesterday ; but moving to-day will 
doubtless have the good effect of hastening the rebels to terms. A letter came 
to us to day, sealed by a mumber of minor chiefs, to the effect that they were 
in their strongholds in the mountains, and that we were men of the plains—that 
they were like stones, and we like glass—and that it was obvious what would 
result from both these substances coming in contact. The messenger who 
brought the letter is a Cossid, and in the employ of the political agent at Can- 
dabar, and was some time back it woald appear sent by him with a letter to those 


found a number of women, with their children just awoke from their sleep, chiefs ; he now brings this production to us. His conduct is not easily under- 
screaming, and in the most lamentable way possible begging for mercy. jstood, aud Capt. Nicolson lias confined him till we see how Shabaz’s mission 


There was not a shot fired on the occasion, and on me devolved the duty of 

rotecting the unfortunate women. | did not perform it, however, withuut the 
oss of a great portion of my long beard; for the Affghauns believe that when 
in danger of being punished by any person whom they fear, if they can only 
touch his beard he willsurely pardon them. Under this impression, a simul- 
taneous rush was made by the women to seize, or touch rather, what they con- 


\will torn out. Every day brings fresh evidence of the treachery of Atta Ma- 
homed Khan, and the prince has this day sent an order to his brother, who is go- 
vernor of Candahar, to seize him and keep him in confinement till his majesty’s 
pleasure be known. 


| Close to this place are the ruins of an ancient city, called Zohauk (Share and 


sidered would insure them protection. Indeed, the scene was a source of no; 


‘Zohauk), the citadel of which is now easily traceable. Meer Allum informs 
‘me that the country people believe that in the higher mound, which now indi- 


small amusement to all my beardless companions—the officers of the different, cates the site of the citadel, is a large treasure ; and, moreover, that he himself 
detachments. In a short time I succeeded in collecting them all in a smal! bas seen, in different parts of the mound, hules into which men sometimes go 
room, the door of which I shut, and placed a sentry on it, with orders to allow in search of it. It beig now the intention of his majesty to build a fort here 
noone toenter. Some of the women were exceedingly beautiful ; and on my for the purpose of keeping the Ghilzies in awe, it naturally oceurred to us that 
returning vo them after a -hort absence, my surprise was great to find them) the ancient position would probably be the best, particularly as pleuty of good 
all as black as charcoal could make them. On inquiry, | discevered that they, spring water is said to flow out of the ground in its centre. At «ll events, we 
feared they would be all sold as slaves, and to destioy their beauty, and thus deterinined on examining the place. ‘e found the mound to be about one 
appear valucless in our eves, they made use of some charcoal they found in the, bundred feet high, with a number of apartments in it, which we entered by the 
room to blacken their faces. Having shortly afterwards relieved their minds) holes ihat the Khan had previously mentioned ; we found no treasure but a 
on this score by setting them all at liberty, the poor wretches screamed with quantity of human boves, and earthenware pots, and large square bricks, burnt, 
joy. ‘The necessary preparations were made for the destruction of the fort,) and of the size of the Babylonian, but without the cuniform inscription or stamp 
and in a few hours it was blown to pieces. The explosion of the mines had to be found onthose. ‘Ihe walls of the apartments were, however, not con- 


a grand effect, and must have been heard and seen miles off. We then re-| 
turned to camp 

7th. Sultan Bakher, the chief of the Tagoree Huzzarehs, came to be presen-' 
ted to his royal highness. We have had great difficulty in getting this chief 
to come into camp, and his arrival will tend very much to assist us in bringing 
the affairs of this country to a speedy settlement. His country borders on 
that of the disaffected Ghilzies, on the Argundab river, and both he and his 
tribe are at deadly feud with them. ‘They only want assistance and permis- 
sion to pay off old scores. | had a long conversation with him to day, and 
told him that we should assuredly require his assistance if Sultan Mahomed 
and his brothers did not soon come to terms. He was dismissed, having re- 
ceived adress of honour from the prince, with directions to co-operate with 
us in the event of our entering the mountains 
and promised to born the fathers of all the Ghilzies if we only allowed him to 
do so. 
8th. Marched to a place called Punjack, in the centre of the Tokhy coun- 
try, opposite one of the passesto the Argundab district, where Sultan Ma- 
homed and his rebel army is encamped. Captain Anderson and the troops un- 
der his command marched into camp to-day, and handed over a number of! 
prisoners taken in the late fight with the Ghilzies at Tazee. One of them is a) 
man of some conseqence, by name Alifi Khan; he is supposed to have taken 
a leading part in the rebellion, and tohave been in the confidence of the Sul 
tan. At the request of Captain Nicolson { asked him some questions regarding 
the chiefs, who are supposed to have assisted Sultan Mahomed. Among others, 
the Sirdar of Candahar. one of the king’s own tribe, by name Atta Mahomed 
Khan ; and we have almost positive evidence of his having sent a letter to 
Sultan Mahomed the evening before the late battle, encouraging him in his 
sedition, and promising him assistance. 1 now promised Aliff Khan a free par- 
don if he would state on oath the substance of the letter ; he, however, per- 
sisted in saying he knew nothing about its contents, but that he heard, 
the evening before the fight, that a letter had been received in camp from the 
Sirdar. 1 began to doubt from this singular conduct of the prisoner, whether 
I was speaking to Aliff Khan ornot ; and on asking him the question, he posi 
tively denied that his name was Aliff Khan. I was in consequence obliged 
to introduce some Ghilzie chiefs, who immediately recognised him. He was 
in about half an hour afterwards, with two of his comrades, executed by or- 
der of the prince. Captain Anderson, subsequent to the battle of ‘Tazee, had 
endeavoured to conciliate the tribes, and with some degree of success. Indeed 
those located in the valley of the Turnuck were very much pleased with his 
conciliatory conduct towards them ; but the wilder tribes on the Argundab) 
river still continued in rebellion; and to make an example, and show them 
that adifferert policy would be pursued if they did notimmediately return to 
their allegiance to their sovereign, the prince ordered the execution of these 
men. It was at the same time given out that we intended makinga move- 
ment with the whole force, assisted by the Huzzarehs, on the Argundab river. 


. 
ae 


He went away much pleased, | 


structed of these, and there only appeared to be an occasional one here and 
there perceptible in the building ; but outside pieces of them are scattered about 
on the ground. A small mound, such as that just described, indicates the wall 
of the fort, and incloses a space of about twenty acres of ground, and the high 
;mound, which I suppose to have been the citadel, is at one ofthe corners of this 
enclosure. A splendid spring rises inside of it, and at present irrigates a large 
tract ofcountry. Indeed, I am quite certain that this must have been, at some 
remote period, a considerable city. The people also affirm that the water of 
the Turnuck, which river is about fifteen miles from us, was brought here by 
‘means of aqueducts, the remains of which still exist. The engineer officer 
with the force has been directed to survey the spot, and report on its elignbility 
'as a position for a fort. 

On our return from inspecting the ruins of Zohauk, we found a man anxious- 
ly waiting our arrival. He isa Turrukkee Ghilzie, who comes to report that 
the Huzzarehs, under the command of Sultan bakher, who a few days since 
‘received a dress of honour from the prince, and promised to ce-operate with us 
if we moved on the Argundab district, has moved down on the Ghilzie country 
‘and taken one or two forts, and in some skirmishing that took place on the oc- 
‘casion, had Jost some two or three of their own men, and had killed some of the 
'Ghilzies. The Huzzareh chief is unfortunately too anxious to revenge himself. 
‘on his enemies, an 1 his movements may probably frighten the chiefs we expect 
‘in camp to-morrow or the day after. We have, under this impression, written 
\to him to return forthwith to his own country, and wait further orders from his 
‘royal highness. ‘These Huzzarehs ought to be conciliated at any cost, for they 
‘are opposed alike in religion, habits, manners, and language to the Affghans, 
‘and at deadly feud with all the tribes in their seighheoeael Such being the 
icase, they would always wish for our supremacy in this country, and would 
igladly assist us on all occasions. 
| Towards evening, a number of minor chiefs, lately in rebellion, came in. 
They were all kindly received by the prince ; their names happened to be those 
attached to the letter brought by the messenger this morning. I read it for 
them, and asked if they had sealed it? They all called for the Koran, and 
swore on it that they had never written the letter, nor did they know any thing 
about it, adding that they were tired of rebellion, and now only wished to be 
allowed to cultivate their lands in peace, and live in good fellowship with their 
neighbours. The messenger was then ushered in, and acknowledged that he 
got it from a mullah (priest) who has been, in a great measure, the instigator of 
the rebellion. The prince wished to order his ears to be cut off, but Captain 
Nicolson begged that he might be dismissed ; he was accordingly sent out 
of the camp with orders never to return. The fellow was not a little 
pleased when he got his liberty, for he made sure that he would meet with the 
fate of Aliff Khan and his comrades. 

13th. Puckar Khan the sultan’s brother by the same mother, came in to th® 
prince this morning, and we may now flatter ourselves with having brought mat 
ters to a peaceable termination. Had along conversation with the by 
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means of an interpreter, for he does not speak a word of Persian, and xppears [faithful believers of Mahomed ; on lifting up the lid of the coffin, continued the 
anxious to say but little inany language. He is a fine locking man with bril- woman getting much agitated, he found the naked body of a beautiful young 
liant black eyes and rather dark complexion : on his first arrival! he appeared woman with part of her thighs eaten off, and added she, ‘+1 am not a little sur- 
much agitated, but in a short time recovered himself. The prince received him prised to day to find you eating bread and milk like our men,” 1 told ber tha: 
kindly and said he was ready to pardon all his brothers if they caime in to him she was misinformed and that our general diet was beef and mutton, moreover 


and gave op their evil ways. He said hic brothers would all come in with thst we were too fond of her sex to treat them in the way her brother bad de- 
the exception of Sultan Mahomed, whose fear of punishment would not allow seribed. And that dovbtiess he had told it to ber with a view to give her a 
him to leave the fast holds in the mountains. bad impression of the English erto frighten her. The entrance of the men 


As a temporary measure, and to show the tribes our wish to give thea a chief who had been taking their noouday sleep like myself broke off the conversation 
agreeable to their interests and feelings, the prince was pleased to give hima and | resumed my journey. 
dress of honour, and instal him in the chiefiainship of the Toky Ghilzies. | I now find that my journey to Candahar has been useless, for on the arrival 
need not add that this measure gave general satisfaction to all parties even to of General Nott to take comman: of the troops in the Ghilzie country he re- 
the immediate followers of the imbec:!e Summed who of coarse is now ne more ported that the position of Zohauk was objectionable and for many reasons a 
chief. ‘The Khan is to give hostages and have his brother Afzul Khan always bad one for a fort, and the authorities at Cabool have in consequence avandoned 
inour camp as a guarantee forthe fature fidelity and good behaviour of his the idea of keeping troops here : indeed | am not sorry for it myself, for I un- 
family. derstand the cold in winter is intense, and that the snow continues some sea- 

The post from Caboo! to day brings letters from the envoy, approving of all sons for two mouths on the ground. —f To be continued. ] 
matters in a fair way of adjustment. Puckar Khan after having been invested | 
with his dress of honour ind succeeding to the chieftainship of his tribe, was) MR. JAMES’S AGINCOURT. 
dismissed with directions to conciliate his people aod bring them all to their re-)| The avowal of Mr. James in the preface tothe collected edition of his novels, 
spective homes and duty to his Majesty Sha Sujah-ul-Mulk. Indeed the un- that he dictates his works off hand to an amanuensis, explains many th 
fortunate people of this country have had quite enough of rebellion for the pre-| connected with them that were formerly mysterious. When a man bas brought 
sent, and ifwe manage them properly for the future, | really see no reason why |hitnself to speak off a novel exten pore, the number produced is not surprising. 
they should not remain faithful subjects particularly as they now have their own | Neither is their heavy style at al! difficult of comprehension ; together with their 
chosen chief to rule then. uniferm character as regards composition, aud pretty much as regards interest, 

17th. Afzul Khan the brother of the sultan came iato camp to-day ar] was though broken here aod there by a powerfcl scene or two, and sometimes by a 
presented to his Royal Highness. He brought with him a number of foliow- more stirring and rapid story. Take a man well read io history and archwology, 
ers, atruly wild and fierce-looking set of mountaineers, and armongst them a |sv as to have personages, public events, customs and costumes, ready to his 
number of Huzzarehs of Sultan Bakher’s tribe. It appears they had been hand, or procurable at a moment's notice like articles in a well-arranged shop 
alienated from him and induced to assistthe Tokhies in the late rebellion —let travel and a spice -f counoisseurship tave acquainted him with the gene- 
They have al! been pardoned and their chiefs well treated and dismissed, one ral and local characier of countries and buildings—give him sufficient meta- 
man only being detained as an hostage Afzul Khan is a fine-looking young man physical sk:li to conceive and develop his characters and account learnedly for 
with considerably more animation ‘and conversation than his brother Pucker., their motives of action, with enough knowledge of the world to avoid gross and 
He can also speak a little Persian and informs me that both he ana his family \glaring errors in the conduct of his persouages—and you have the raw materials 
would tong since have come to terms with us had it not been for Summed Khan of a speaking novelist. Add to these an acquaintance with the principal fic- 
who always sent them word when they were coming into say that they would tions, and much dexterity in turning their materials to account without plagiar- 
certainly seized and put to death ; doubtless the unfortunate old man thought \ism or very readily-detected imitation—give him the habit of pest the 
the surest way of strengthening his position way by getting us to run down his (plan of a chapter or twoin his mind, avd the knack, acquired by resolution 
rivals and destroy them, never dreaming for a moment that we had determined jand practice, of continuously uttermg his ideas aloud—and you have the 
on not entering the mountains in pursuit of them. Indeed the more | see and speaking novelist complete, as ready to set to work when his amanuensis 
think over the past, the more strongly convinced arn I of the wisdom of the po- has got his pen aud paper, as a barrister when the Court has taken its 
licy which induced us to depose Summed, although it may probably not be seat, or the charged orator of the Commons when he catches the Speaker's 
considered strictly just. After all it is perhaps only right that the tribes should eye. 
have a chief of their own choice ; if that chief can be made loyal and faithful) Agincourt is not among the best of Mr. James's productions, still less is it 
to the king, which I trast will prove to be the case in the present instance amon the worst. As is usual with him, he exlubits a good deal of knowledge 

Zist. Up to this date we have been fortunate enough tw send back all the of the exteraals of the age, and of what might have been the appearances of 
people to their homes and each day brings a number of new chiefs to be pre- the country. Henry the fifth is troduced im the epenimg as Hal, on the close 
sented tothe prince, a very happy state of things after so much bloodshed and as Harry at Agincourt, an im the intermediate parts as Henry. The hero, a 
rebellion. Last night the Huzzarch chief, left as hostage when Afzal Khan country squire of that age, in modern language a gentleman of family and es- 
came in, got alarmed at some conversation he overbeard in the tent of the mas tate, brings before us the old English hospuality of the fifteenth century: in 
ter of the ceremonies, whose guest he was, and mounting his horse galloped lsearch of fare and knighthood, or rather to fill out the story, he is carned to 
out of the camp. On enquiry into this singular occurrence it appeared that che ‘the English and Burgundien coarts, engaged inthe outbreaks between France 
master of the ceremonies who liad been ordered by the prince to look a ter the aud Burgundy ; does many feats of arms ; and, though under suspicion by the 
hostages had got tired of the Huzzareh, and took occasion to ask him if he ever) villanies of a rival, is preseat and valorous at Agincourt. Obvious character- 
expected to see his snowy mountains again, thatif he did he was very much «tics of the age are also iatroduced,-—the Lollards at home, the Hussites 
mistaken. This alarmed the innocent mountaineer and the conversation he, abroad ; the minstrels in their declme ; and the soldiers, priests, and nobility 
overheard strengthened him in his beliefthat his fate wes sealed and that he jof the period. But the whole is crude and composite; not a patehwork, but 
never would get back to his mountains ; and under this impression he deter- a made article, such asa well-stored novel-wright could at avy time supply 
mined on running through the sentries. I believe he was fired at. His flight /from the regular stock of fictions. There is a knightly villain, much like other 
will have a decidedly bad effect, and we may now fail in our efforts to coneiliate, melo-dratmatic villains, though his modus operand: is not always clearly ex- 
the Huzzarehs on the Arguudab river. The prince on hearing of the circum-;|plained, and his crimes seemto produce much more effect than was likely. 
stance was very much annoyed and hed the master of the ceremonies placed | There is a sub-villain, an old follower of Prince Hal, joining with the chief vil- 
bare-headed in the sun all day in front of his tent under the care of a sentry lain out of revenge for a blow,—which a hero onght not to have struck; but, 
with orders that he should get nothing to eat or drink. as in the other case, his villames seew of a character that were impracticable. 

His majesty has determined on constructing a fort bere, and I am to have the There is a murder at the opening which turns out to be no rurder at the close, 
command of it, as also the political control of the Tooran Ghilzies. With a fora striking effect by the supposed dead coming to lite. ‘There is a minstrel- 
view to get all the necessary materials for its erection as speedily as possible, | igirl befrie.ded by Woodville, who to some extent acts the part of Scott's extra- 
proceed to-night en route to Candahar. | urdinary agents, as she is obviously suggested by them; and there is the usual 

The sun rising on the morning of the 23rd, found me entering the Cabool |variety of incidents But, properly speaking, there is no action, and hardly 
gate of that city, after a ride of about 130 miles ; and having made all the ne a story. The marriage of Woodville and Mary might as well take place at 
cessary arrangements for the transmission of the artificers. ] commenced my re ,|the opening as at thejeloce , the successive stages scarcely clear away the 
turn ride on the 28th, and on the evening of the 3Ist, reached iy old quarters, scrupulvus difficulty which the author las created ; and even when her father 
in camp. During my journey I was unattended by servants or any description jis discovered and hisconsent gained, the ceremony is put off, merely for mo.e 
of followers, and on the road received the greatest kindness from all the peo- adventures. 

le in the different villages. It was nota little gratifying to my feelinys, to; One of the best scenes im the book, aud the one best adapted for extract, is 
atte that I had assisted in tranquillizing the country and thus enabled them,|where Woodville, in the Burgundian service, rescues a party from a mill on an 
to return to their humes. I hope by a still further perseverance in the concilia-, sland where they are in danger of beiug swept away by a tlood ‘The des- 
tory policy which has hitherto proved so successful to be enabled to wake friends, scription of the landscape, the storm, and the swelling waters, is powerfal ; but 
of every one of the wild peasants about me. !n one camp of black tents [/|we commence at aclimax, when Woodville is preparing to attempt the rescue, 
went during my return journey, [ was recognised by one of the men, a minor, iu despite of the remonstrance of his superior officer. 
chief who had received some kindness fromthe prince through my interfereuce | ‘*‘ Why are you stripping off your casque and camail, Sir Richard?’ asked 
He immediately told the people who | was, and ina very short time I had every, the Count. > 
soul in the camp fighting to get near me. With their chiefs | conversed whilst) “ Because I nmagine they mey soon want help, my good Lord,’ replied the 
breakfast was preparing. And amongst other characters the Muilah (priest),young Knight. 
was introduced. He conversed with me on religion and I was fortunately able)“ ‘ Madness!’ cried the Lord of St. Paul ; ‘no man could swim such a tor- 
(in a very short time,) to convince our audience that | knew almost as much, rent as that.’ 
of the Mahomedan religion as he did himself, and to the no small surprise of his, ‘*‘ ! do not know that, noble sir,’ answered Richard of Woodville; ‘we are 
flock opened the Koran which he had in his hand and read a part of it. It is great swimmers in my country, and accustomed to buffet with the waves. But 
customary on such occasions to give the priest the price of a cover for the holy ||there is a boat higher up. I will first try that; and if that sinks, swimming 
book and 4 few rupees tended very much to gain the good will of hisreverence.. must save me.’ 
After breakfast I lay down and slept an hour or so, but on awaking | found my-||_ ** Thus saying, he sped on to the very brink of the water ; which, instead of 
self surrounded by females who had been observing most minutely every part decreasing, was still rising rapidly. There, he tried to make the people of the 
ofmy dress. I immediately got into conversation with one of them who, |:nill hear him ; and they shouted from the casement in reply, but the roaring of 
could speak Persian, she told me some wonderful stories she had beard of the||the torrent drowned their words; and, burryimg up to the spot where he had 
Farringees, (English) the most curious, indeed [ may say extraordinary of||seeu the boat moored, he found it, now far out from the actual brink of the 
them was an account she had heard of our cannibal propensities. It would ap- jstream, swaying backwards aud forwards with the eddies. The top of 
pear that she together with all the women in the tribe had heard—and they |the post, to which it was attached by a cham, and which an hour before 
stili firmly believe such 10 be the case—that the Farringces live on hucnan flesh, |aad been some yards ou shore, was now jost visible above the frushing 
and in proof of this belief that a brother of hers had told her, that when the Eng- |waters ; but, wading ia the young Knight caught the chain, and drew the boat 
lish through this country en route to Cabool, he was passing by a! him. 
grave-yard on the road side, when his attention was attracted to a spot from | “ ft was luckily flat, and somewhat heavy in its build; so that he managed 
which came the sound of a human voice : on going to the spot he found acoflin| to get in without upsetting it, bat not without difficulty. The only imple- 
from which issued the voice of a female who called out for the assistance of the |ments, however, which he found to guide its course, werg one paddle and 4 
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large pole with an iron hook, such as he had seen in the hands of the people of 
the mill. But he had no hesitation—no fear ; and, throwing loose the chain, 
he guided the boat into the middle of the stream, where, though the current 
was stronger, the eddies were less frequent. There it was borne forward with 
terrible rapidity towards what had been the island, but was uo longer to be dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the stream but by the foaming ripple on either side, 
and the mill rising the midst. 

“ The bank of the river on the Eastern side was crowded by his own attend- 
ants and the followers of the Count of St. Paui; the windows of the mill, and 
a little raised platform above the wheel, showed a multitude of anxious faces. 
No one spoke—no one moved, however, but two stout Englishmen, who were 
seen upon the shore stripping off their arms and clothing ; while the timbers of 
the mill, and the posts and stanchions of the platform, quivered and shook with 
the roaring tide as it whirled, red and furious, past them, lingering in a curling 
vortex round, as if unwilling to dash on without carrying every obstacle along 
with it. 

“ Richard of Woodville raised not his eyes to look at those who hung be- 
tween death and life: he turned not to gaze at his companions on the shore ;, 
he knew that every energy, every thought was wanted to accompiish the great 
object ; and if he suffered his mind to stray for even a single instant to other! 
things, it was but to think, ‘[ will show those who have belied me that I can 
risk life, even for beings I do not kuow’ His eyes were fixed upon one spot,| 
where the boiling of the tide evinced that the ground came near the surface ; 
and there he determined first to check the furious speed at which he was hur 
ried down the stream. A little further on were the strong standards and braces 
of a mill of those days; and he thought if he could break the first rush of the 
boat at the shallow, he should be able more easily to bring her up under the 
casements and the platform. 

“Now guiding with the paddle, now starting up te hold the boat-pike, he 
came headlong towards the shoal; but, fending off till the speed of the boat 
was checked and she swung round with the torrent and drifted more slowly on, 
he caught at the thick uprights of the mill with the hook—missed the first, | 


grappled the second ; and though almost thrown over with the shock, held fast'} 


till the boat swung heavily round and struck with her broadside against the| 


building. A rope was instantly thrown from above ; and, tying it fast through || 


a ring, which was to be found in the bow of all boats in those days, he relaxed| 
his hold of the wood-work, and the skiff floated further round. 

“ Then first he looked up ; and then first a feeling of deadly terror took pos- | 
session of him. His cheek grew pale; his lips turned white ; and, stretching! 
out his erms, he exclaimed, ‘Oh, Mary !—oh, my beloved ! is it you on whom| 
such peril bas befallen !—Quick, quick !’ he continued, ‘lose not a moment. 
The stream is coming down more and more strong—the building cannot stand. 
Bear her down quick, Sir John.’ 

“*Poo! the building will stand well enough,’ said a man, in a rade jargon) 
of the French tongue ‘ "Tis but that people are afraid.’ 

“*Fool !’ cried Richard of Woodville, who saw the timbers quivering as: 
if shaken by mortal agony ; ‘ if you would save your life, come down am 
the rest.’ 

“Not I,’ answered the miller with a langh; ‘ I have seen as bad floods be-| 
fore now. Here, lady, bere—set a foot upon the wheel; it is made fast, and 
cannot move. Catch her, young geutleman: nay, not so far, or you will upset 
the boat !—that will du—there she is!* and Richard of Woodville, receiving) 
Mary Grey in his arms, seated her in the stern of the boat, and again advanced 
to aid her women and the old Knight in descending. Two fair young girls, a) 
young clerk in a black gown, and three armed servants, formed the train ; and 
they were the first to take refuge in the boat, leaving their horses behind them. 
There were three other men remained above, and laughed lightly at the thought} 
of danger; but one young lad, of fifteen years of age, though he too said he 
would stay, bore a white cheek and a wandering eye. é | 

“Send down the boy, at least,’ cried Richard of Woodville to the miller: 
‘though you may be foolhardy, there is no need to sacrifice his life.’ ; 

“«* Go, go, Edmé,’ said the miller; * you are as well there as here. You 
can do us no good.’ ‘ é 

“The boy hesitated ; but the increasing force of water made the mill trem- 
ble more violently than ever; and, hurrying on, he sprang into the boat. 

«Every one down, and motionless!’ eried Richard of Woodville, without, 
exchanging even a word with those who were most dear ; and, casting off the} 
rope, he steered as well as the paddle would permit towards the bank. But, 
hurried rapidly forward down the stream, with scarcely any power of direction,’ 
he saw that the frail bark must pass the ruined bridge. It was a moment of) 
terrible anxiety ; forthe eddies showed that the foundations of the piers were. 
left beneath the waters. By impulse, the instinct of great peril, he guided the, 
boat over the most violent gush of the stream, between two of the half-checked 
whirlpools ; and she shot clear down, falling mto another vortex below, which: 
carried her completely round twice ; and then, broken by the blade of the ;ad- 
die, Jet her float away into the stream. 

“The whole band of the Count of St. Paul were running down by the side 
of the river; and, as the course of the skiff became more steady, Richard of 
Woodville turned his eyes towards them. ‘They had got what seemed a rope 
in their hands; and ever and anon one of his own archers held it up, and made 
signs as if he would bave thrown it had they been nearer. 

“*Some one be ready to catch the rope!’ cried Woodville, ‘1 cannot quit 
the steering’; and he guided the boat gently and gradually towards the shore. | 
The young clerk sprang at once into the bow ; the women sat still in breathless 
expectation. Sir John Grey advanced slowly and steadily to aid the youth ; 
and when, at the distance of a few yards, a band, formed o! the sword-belts of 
the troop tightly tied together, was thrown on board, the young man and the! 
old Knight caught it, but were pulled down by the shock. Some of the others 
aided to hold it fast ; but, in spite of all Woodviile’s efforts, the boat swung 
round, struck the rocky shore violently, and began to fill. 

“There were now many to aid, however; and one afier another was suppor- 
ted to the land.” 
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INFLUENCE OF EDUCATION ON THE WEAR AND 
TEAR OF EARLY LIFE. 


BY THOS. TURNER, F. L. S., F. B.C. 8. 

A Lecture delivered at a Conversazione at the Manchester Royal Institution. , 
After some introductory observations, in the course of which Mr. Turner 
said, he had given considerable attention to the subject of education in early) 
life, from having wituessed in his profession, the serious, terrible, and even fatal 
effects, arising from over-straining of the infant mind, and it was therefore im- 
possible for him to allow the present opportunity to escape without bringing 
forward his views as to the necessity of putting a stop to this current of destruc- 


tion, he commenced his subject in the following terms :—The subject which 
[ have made choice of for this evening's conversazione is one of engrossing in- 
terest, since it refers to man as a moral and intellectual being, and involves, 
not only the important consideration of the means by which he can best be 
educated, so as to fulfil the duties which devolve upon him in his high station 
as a favoured and civilized creature, but, also, how domestic and general soci- 
ety can most permanently secure the advantages which a well disciplined mind 
cannot fail to irradiate on all persons who may happily fall within the sphere of 
its influence. To promote education on safe and sound principles is a duty te 
which every one who wishes to improve the moral and intellectual character of 
his species, should lend a helping hand ; but however paradoxical it may ap- 
pear, I contend, that the helping hand may sometimes be lent to check, and 
not to speed it onwards in the course which it is taking. We live in times 
when mental culture is, in most instances amongst ourselves, making danger- 
ous progress; when competition amongst teachers, parents, and students, is 
giving a destructive impulse to education ; and when, in fact, the wear and 
tear of early life is proceeding with unexampled rapidity. Coeval with the 
creation of man, there were doubtless established laws which should regulate, 
not only the organization and functions of life, but also their mode of decay, 
in accordance with the decree that life was to last for only a short season, and 
to * fade as the leaf.” But civilization, modern manners of living, fashion, am- 
bition, and a variety of other causes, have tended to divert nature from her 
normal course, and have unquestionably, in many instances, operated prejudi- 
cially on health and tended much to abridge the duration of life. Natural and 
accidental causes of death do occur at each epoch of man’s existence ; and sta- 
tistical investigations have furnished very important information on the varia- 
tions of mortality in different sexes, at different ages, in different employments, 
and in different localities. But there are causes of wear and tear in the higher 
walks of life, arising out of circumstances of our own creation, and from mis- 
management in the physical, moral, and intellectual education of children.— 


\|ideas, reasons, compares, associates, wills, and acts. 


These causes of aecay may not show themselves immediately in all cases, but 
will help, most assuredly, to lay the foundation of future ill health of body, with 
more or Jess nervous disorder, which will render life miserable, if they do not 
accomplish the less perhaps to be regretted deed, of taking it altogether. In 
bringing before the members of the Royal Institution a subject of so much mo- 
ment, and of such general interest as edocation, it is my intention to endeavor 
to interest you on the present occasion by some remarks on the influence of 
errors in physical and moral education, as regards wear and tear in early life : 
and to endeavor to prove, on strict physiological grounds, that the principles of 
education, whether physical, moral, or intellectual, and the order to be pursued 
in the cultivation of the corporeal and mental powers, are sketched out to us by 
nature herself, and that they ought to be regulated by the order of develop- 
ment of the organs on which the manifestation and activity of the different fac- 
ulties depend ; that we are not to consider the organization of the mind apart 
from that of the body ; thatour aim must be to endeavor to prevent precocity 
of either set of functions by maintaming an equilibriam between organic and 
anunal life, and that we are not justified in laying on either the one or the oth- 
er a heavier burthen than can be borne, compatibly with the health and well do- 
ing of the whole economy of man. Jt must be conceded as a fact, not requiring 
a detail of circumstances on which the fact is founded, that active life demands 
for its continuance in a healthy and efficient state, two sets of functions, which 
are designated organic and animal ; but the distinction will be better understood 
by you if I speak of them under the two divisions of nutritive and nervous func- 
ons. By the former, the organization is sustained ; by the latter, man is con- 
nected with the external world; he becomes acquainted with the forms, &c. 
of objects about him; with the conditions of the atmosphere and its physical 
characters and influences; with the nature and properties of bodies generally ; 
and thus he acquires a knowledge of the world which he inhabits, forms his 
By the nutritive fune- 
tions man lives, as it were, within himself ; he exists negatively, whi'e by the 
nervous functions his existence is rendereda blessing, or a curse; a source of 
enjoyment, or a source of misery. ‘These two sets of functions are connected 
with each other in their origin ; inseparably so in their development, and to a 
certain extent in their duration ; but the origin ane completion of the instru- 
ments of organic, take place at an earlier period than those of animal life; but 
as it regards their dissolution the reverse of this happens. ‘That which is the 
first to begin is the last to end ; by which I mean, the suspension of animal pre- 
cedes that of organic life. ‘These are facts that can be substantiated by indis- 
putable evidence ; but those connected with the development and duration of 
the two sets of functions, are those only which are intimately connected with 
our present inquiry. ‘The terms ‘organic and animal life.’ employed by phy- 
sidlogisis after the example of the d stinguished Bicha', may lead te the errone- 
ous supposition that there exist inthe human body two lives, the .one differing 
from the other in essence or in principle; but | wish to remove this impres- 
sion. it would not be inconsistent with Bichat's theory of life, founded as it is 
on organization, to attach this meaning to the division which he has proposed 
and adupted ; but I entirely dissent from his views on that subject, and wish 
you to understand by the term functions of organic and animal life, that it re- 
fers to two distinct sets of phenomena, distinct in the organs which execute 
them, and distinct, in a most material extent, in the principles and the Jaws 
which regulate them. ‘Ihe functions of organic life belong to vegetables as 
wellas animals; but those of animal life appertain wholly to animals. In a 
word, vegetables, like animals, must grow and be nourished ; but vegetables 
do not feel, nor do they possess any sensorial properties. . Their instincts are 
in many respects different from those of animals,—although they live and have 
their being, yet they are not conscious of it ; and so it is with the organic func- 
tions of inan,—they exist, but are unconscious of their own existence ; but, un- 
der particular moral circumstances, they become cognizant to us when united 
with the functions of animal life. Our sympathies, our admiration, and our re- 
grets are associated with the latter. ‘Thus, asa distinguished author has stated 
we regret death occurring to the being who feels, who reflects, who wills, and 
who acts accordingly ; but not the being who breathes, who is nourished, who 
is the seat of circulation and the secretions: it is the former part of man whose 
violent death is accompanied with those images of horror, under which we look 
on homicide. In proportion then, as in the series of animals, the intellectual 
functions diminish, there will be diminished likewise the painful sentiment 
which we feel at the sight of their destruction. 

The questions with which we have to do on the present occasion are the de- 
velopment, decline, ard mutual dependence in man, of the nutritive or organic, 
and the nervous or animal functions of life: I have stated that so far as the 
cognizance of our senses go, we learn that the former ede the latter. It is 
hardly necessary for me to recall to the recollection of those who honoured me 
with thoir attendance at my lectures on the Phenomena of Life and Death, 


that the first visible indication of active life is in the heart, which is the first 
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tinually tending to abridge the terin of life. Wear and tear of body and mind 
are the penalties of living ; but there is a natural or normal, and an accelera-. 
ted or abnormal decay ; and amongst the most prolific sources of the latter are. 
errors in physical, moral, and intellectual education ; the consideration of which 


constitutes the special object of the communication which I shall have the hon. | 


our to submit to you this evening. Our aim in education should be to main- 
tain, as near as possible, an equilibrium or balance in the physical and mental 
functions of man. If we aitn to educate physically, by which I mean the or-. 

s of nutrition, or those concerned in the phenomena of organic life we do 
that which will prepare the way to moral and intellectual culture ; but physical 
exercise must never be lost sight of in all the cases of educational procedure ; 
otherwise there may be no health of mind, but without the reasonable prospect 
of along continuance of its powers, whence physical and mental education. 
must hand in hand ; for, :f we interpose severe mental discipline in early 
life, when the attention should be directed to, and the energies of the nervous 


children of feeble constitutioti, and where the food selected shouid be of easy 
digestion, or, indeed, require scarcely any digestion at all. ‘The opinion * that 
becanse the child is delicate, it must have that kind of food which affords most 
notrishment,’ is quite true, but the amount of nutrition obtained is relative to 
the digestive powers of the stomach, whence more nourishment will, at certain 
ages, and in certain conditions of this organ, be abstracted from mulk, and mild 
farinaceous diet, than from beef, mutton, or any other kind of flesh meat ; and 
it is certain that this principle ought almost invariably to guide us in the d et- 
etic management of children. Locke's injunction, ‘ very little or no physic,’ 
is a very good one when taken in his acceptation, and with his qualification, 
‘ that when a gentle treatment will net stop the forming mischief, nor hinder it 
from turning into a formed disease, it will be time to seek the advice of some 
sober and discreet physician ;’ and his advice net to use * straight clothing’ is 


system chiefly concentrated in, the organization of the body, the judgment, deserving of more than ordinary attention. Constrietion of the body is produc- 


and the reasoning faculties will sustain injury either in strength or in permanen- 
cy. The subject of education should, in my opinion, be regarded, through al! 


‘tive of the greatest evils, especially in young females, and this applies equal- 


ly to childhood and adolescence, indeed, to all the periods of youth. It 19 im- 


its stages, as a strictly physiological question; requiring, for the fulfilment of possible to represent, in colours too glaring, the extent of mischief done both 
its purposes, and for its management, a knowledge of the nature of life, and physically and morally by tight dresses, and English mothers would do well to 


the organization of man, by which we can alone be taught how intimate, yea! 


take a lesson from the Russian schoo] in this respect. Exposed shoulders in 


how inseparable, the functions are, which connect body and mind ; how much’ children are an odious sight, and tend more than any thing | know to lay the 


the moral or instinctive feelings are influenced, and in their turn influence the 
organic agents of life; and how requisite it is, that the basis on which to raise. 
a happy and preductive mind shou d be a sound physical and moral edueation. 
Nature, indeed, dictates the course to be pursued, and the proper authorities to, 
whom the education of the voung should be intrusted ; and her operations and | 
plans in the development of the body and mind must be understood, ere assis-| 
tance can be safely and efficiently tendered for their promotion. It has been 

well observed by Bichat, and the remark wi!] convey a meaning which will be, 
popularly understood, ‘that the organic and animal life may be compared to 

two lights which burn at the same time, and which have only a determined 
quantity of materials for aliment. If, therefore. the one be agitated by a) 
stronger wind than the other, it must necessarily be the sooner extinguished.” 
Education then mainly consists in equalizing and directing these lights, so as, 
to prevent them on the one hand from running to waste without a result wor- 
thy of humanity ; and to guard against their profligate expenditure on the oth-. 
er. The vital organs, as the stomach, heart, lungs, and brain, reciprocally in-|) 
fluence each other. A blow on the head will produce vomiting; whilst an eve. 
ning debauch will leave a headache in the morning: and the influence of the 
heart and lungs on the brain, and the brain on the heart and lungs, are facts of | 
common experience, and are the sources of discomfiture and even death, in not 
a few cases of anxiety of mind resulting from moral causes. It is almost a 
work of supererogation to adduce evidence to show the mutual influence of | 
body and mind ; but since it is a circumstance which cannot be too strougly im- 

pressed upon our memorics, it ought not to be omitted in forming an estimate. 
of the causes which operate in bringing about the wear and tear of life. Mo- 


foundation of lateral curvature of the spine. In fine, al abuses in diet, dress, 


‘and the other means included in physical education must do harm to the body, 


and must secondarily produce bad moral and intellectual consequences. Whilst 


our attention js alive to the advantages which the body will derive from good 


diet, it must not be forgotten that over-feeding, joined to indolence, may cause 
an excess of physical development, and thereby diminish mental energy, and 
shorten life. Medical works give us many examples to prove that rapid de- 
velopment is not not compatible with safety either to body or mind. Prodigies 
in both cases are more or less the result of abnormal or unnatural action, and 
willlead to premature decay and death. It is stated by writers, and many in- 
stances have been recorded to prove, that untimely development of the organ- 
ism brings on speedy dissolution. In Dr. Millingen’s work there is a case re- 
corded of a girl who cot four teeth at the end of the first fortnight ; walked 
about and had hair reaching to the middle of the back after the 7th month ; but 
perished in a state of exhaustion in her 12th year. An experiment was made 
vy Dr. Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne, to ascertain the influence of food in promot- 
ing extraordinary growth. At the age of 20, the youth on whom the experi- 
ment had been made, had attained the height of seven feet ; but his organiza- 
tion was so much exhausted by the process of growth, that he died in a state of 
physical and moral decay at the age of 20. Dwarfs generally die from prema- 
ture old age ; and giants from exhaustion. Acurious instance of marvellous 
growth is recorded of a surprising boy, who was born at Willingham, hear Cam- 
bridge, who, not one year old, was four feet high, and possessed the appearance 
of manhood ; but, before six, he died, as it were of advanced age. o pre- 
vent precocity of body must, after these illustrations (and to which many other 


ral causes operate almosi as powerfully and as decidedly in the young as in per-| cases might be added) of its disadvantages and destructiveness, appear to you 
sons of mature age. ‘This subject is one in which Sir Henry Halford has furn ||a desideratum ; it cannot, perhaps, be prevented in all, but it may be promot- 
ished us with proofs most striking and most conclusive. ‘ What,’ he says, ‘can, ed in almost ali cases by indulgence in the luxuries of the table; by want of 
be more in contrast with each other in their influence on the mental powers ,|jexercise of body ; and by indolence of mind ; and the effects of the former are 
than an indigestion, and a slight inflammation on the brain! A disorder of the | oft reflected on the latter. This fact is illustrated by Shakspere, when Casar 
digestive organs lays a weight upon the patient’s mind; whilst a slight inflam-| says to Antony, * Let me have men about me that are fat, sleek-headed men, 
mation of the brain gives a sharpness to his faculties ; inspires spirit, quickens |and such as sleep o’ nights. Yon Cassius has a lean and huogry look ; he thinks 
ambition, and leads him to believe, like Hotspur, that he can , too much ; such men are dangerous.’—{ To be continued.) 
Pluck bright honour from the pale-faced moon.” 
The same distinguished author draws a picture of the contrasted eflects of SIR GEORGE LEFEVRE’S APOLOGY FOR THE 

palsy and consumption. Palsy, asthe result of an attack of apoplexy, oft pro- NERVES. 


duces a discontented foreboding state of mind ; the tender ottices administered As regards execution in s medical point of view, the Apology for the Meme. 


| 
> | 
with the most prudent ettention and care, fail to conciliate ; in a word, the mind)  xbibite the ‘practical physician, whem long experience hos sendesed. oem 


is depressed and weakened ; but, in consumption how reversed the scene ! 
Here the delicate female frame is lighted up, and assumes a bright and cheerful 
aspect. New schemes of happiness are even contemplated, and every) 
thing is brilliant in her prospects ; whilst her parents live under the great-| 
est apprehensions and solicitude, and the physician foresees nothing bat in- 
evitable fate in the poor victim whose distemper has deluded her. It 
would be easy to multiply instances in proof of the connection, and of the 
sympathies between mind and body ; and instances which I could detail might 
strike home to some of you, Few men, I presume, have passed through life 
so tranquilly, so free fromcare, which is inseparable from our condition whilst 
we remain in this our short abiding place, as not to have experienced in their 
own persons that mind and body reciprocally affect each other, and that by 
their assuciation, pain and pleasure, joy and sorrow, must, as decreed, have 
their alternations in the human bosom. The term education admits of two di 
visions physical and mental ; and this last will admit of a subdivision into moral 
and inteliectual. The first is intimately connected with the two last, and their 
mismanagement is the prolific source of wear and tear. 

Physical education refers to the means to be employed for strengthening the 
body, and maintaining it in a state of health, to which ends attention to diet, 
air, exercise, and clothing, is indispensably necessary ; the importance of which 
was strongly inculeated by Mr. Locke, in his treatise on education ; and 
the rules laid down by this distinguished author have scarcely been improved 
by modern writers on physical discipline ; they are ‘ plenty of open air, exer- 
cise, and sleep ; plain diet, no wine, or strong drink, and very little or no phy- 
sic ; not too warm and strait clothing.’ ‘These plain rules of Locke compre- 
hend most that is valuable in the physical management of infants ; and, 
if borne in mind by parents, would, I feel convinced, prevent the consigninent 
of many children to an early greve—good air is of the utmost importance in 
early, and indeed at all the periods of life ; but whilst this should be enforced 
as essential, it is equally important that extremes of heat and cold should be 


avoided, especially the latter. The animal heat of a child so young as not]; 


to be able to keep up the temperature of his body by exercise, is soon abstract- 
ed by the atmosphere, and the danger of congestion of some interna! organ, es- 
pecially the brain and lungs, endangered. No comment cai: be needed on the 
necessity of exercise and repose at all ages. A plain wapinvinting diet cannot 
be too earnestly insisted upon in the case of children, not only the quality but 
the quantity of food is 9 matter of great consequence. Milk is, of all artic of 


| doubtful of the power of active practice, than the tyro, who is all for art ; and 


‘more observant of the efforts and operations of nature, which it is the physi- 
cian's business to assist. This feeling, while it adds to the value of the work, 
may perhaps detract somewhat from the completeness of its theory. Sir George 
jadmits the inexplicable character of many operations of nature. Your quack 
lor system-monger, bent upon making out a case, never allows that he is ig- 
jnorant, or that anything ts inexplicable. 

ina literary sense the book is of a very popular character, unless where the 
professional nature of the matter deprives the general reader of any interest in 
ithe subject. ‘The style is clear, vigorous and animated, with something of the 
jeasy pleasantness which characterizes the man of the world. This renders the 
pook very readable : but perhaps it is not altogether exempt from the trait we 
jnoted in the author's anonymous Life of a Travelling Physician—a tendency 
to write for effect, or at least to make the manner predominate over the matter, 
‘as if the writer were relying too much upon his art. This may have arisen 
‘from habit, as a mode of writing once formed is not easily shaken off; or it 
may be that we are more sensitive on this point from seeing so much of writing, 
‘and that what is a fault in our eyes may be a merit with others. There is no 
\doubt that it gives force and impressiveness to description ; as in the sketches 
‘of natural functions. 

; IMPORTANCE OF THE NERVOUS POWER, 

“Tn a state of health and tone we recognize its powers in the perfection of the 
tive senses ; the smallest derangement of its minutest organization is accom- 
panied by imperfect commumon with the external world in any of these five 
‘modes of relationship. The division of a little chord, finer than the most deli- 
cate lvtestring, shall prevent the eye from seeing, the ear from heariog, the 
‘tongue from giving utterance ; nor shall there be aroma in the rose, nor smooth- 
ness to the finger’s touch—al! shall be dead without ; and then the inmost soul 
shall wither, pme away, and die. Its importance over the vital and animal 
functi ns equally preponderates. The division of two smal! chords shall sus- 
ipend respira ion; and circulation is so dependent upon the duties of this func- 
tion, that it soon ceases afterwards. In the processes of digestion, assimilation, 
and secretion, there is equal evidence of its prior claim to consideration. It is 
not so easy to test it in these latter operations by mechanical lesion as in the 
former ; but pathology affords us the same conclusive evidence ; and another 
power, ef which at present we have but imperfect notions, but which offers us 


‘ 
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formed organ, the first in action, and the organ upon which the developement | diet, the most natural to a child. It contains, according to Dr. Proot, all the 

of every part of the system depends. The apparatus of animal as wel! as or-| stamina! principles of nutrition, and is designed and prepared by nature ex- 

ganic life are developed by the system which circulates the blood, which vot’ pressly, as food for young animals : it 1s in fact @ kind of prototype of nutritious 

only presents the firet cognizable evidence of life, but is the last part of the materials in general. ‘I'here is ondoubtedly a great error committed by parents 

body to die. The death of animal precedes in natural decline that of organic and nurses in selecting animal food as an article of diet for very young children 

life, but how few are there who spin out their thread of life to its uttnost span | since it is not only too stimulating, but the stomach has not the power to di- 

E Accidental or morbid circumstances, and causes of onr own creation are con- gest it ; whence great judgment must be exercised by the parent in determin- 

ing the age and circumstances when its use is called for. It often happens 

f that it is made choice of in cases where it is least appropriate—I mean in 
5 

| 
| 
. 
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much that resembles the nervous, makes that evidence still stronger. Thus the! 
nerves, which preside over digestion, may be subjected to test ; and when, by, 


division of these, this function is suspended, it may be renewed by the substi- i 


tution of the electric fluid.” 
Some of the facts in the following account of the effects of beat and cold, sup- 
port our view that the nervous system would not bear the frequent efforts neces-. 
sary to overcome chronic or habitual disease. | 
HEAT AND COLD. 

“ We find the body capable of resisting a temperature sufficient to decompose 
dead matter. Animals, as well as men, have been exposed to a degree uf heat 
exceeding that of boiling water, and without injury ; when at the same time a 
thermometer placed under the tongue has indicated an elevation of a few de- 
grees only above the natural standard. This power of resistavce is but of 
short duration, fur ihe nervous influence is exhausted by so extraordinary a de. 
mand. Chemical agents come into play, and matter is resolved into lifeless 


form. 
“ As regardscold, the same law prevails, the limits are the same. However 


the power may be of resisting it, as soon as the nervous energy is ex. 


usted, the system is subject to injury | 


“JT have witnessed the effects of cold too long endured upon the little pos- || 


tillions who are barbarously expoved to it in the winter season at St. Peiers | 
burgh. The lads bear it for atime, as they sit on their horses clapping their! 
hands, and singing to keep up their ceurage but this fails them by degrees, | 
and finally, benumbed, they fall from their saddles in a state of torpor which) 
nothing but rolling them in the snow will overcome. There is seidom a fete) 
given at St. Petersburg in the extreme cold weather that occurrences of this, 
sort are not recorded. in very cold nights the sentries are frequently frozen to; 
death, if not relieved at short intervals. 
“ As long as nervous excitement can be kept up, the resistance of cold is 
very great. General Pimffsky informed me, that in the expedition to Khiva,, 
notwithstanding the intenseness of the cold, the soldiers marched along singing. | 
with the breasts of their coats open, but only as long as they were flushed with, 
the hopes of success. Where there is nothing to excites, and where exposure! 
to cold takes place under the common routine of parade, its depressing effects) 
are lamentably felt by those long exposed to it. In the time of the Grand) 
Duke Constantine, a regiment of horse was marched from Strelna to St. Peters-; 
burg, a distance of twelve miles and upwards. He marched at their head at a 
foot pace all the way. He had well wadded hiinself, and smeared his face! 
over with oil. Jt was the gratification of a whim to expose the soldiers to a. 
at degree of cold. ‘They arrived at the square before the palace, and were 
ismissed to their barracks. ‘The following day one-third of the regiment was. 
ih the hospital, attacked by nervous fever, of which many died. ‘There was, 
no stimulus of necessity in this case ; but the moral feeling aggravated the, 
mental suffering.” 


OPTICAL DELUSIONS AND GHOSTS. 

Tt is when the brain and vervous system have been shattered by moral causes, | 
or by the sequela of physical ones, that the most curious phenomena occur as) 
regards the visual powers. ‘The author of the Diary of a Late Physician has 
published a ludicrous paper of the spectre dog. which followed the man where, 
ever he might be ; he could not shake him off, either in his walks, or in his’ 
bedroom, orin the stage-coach; the dog was always there. I know not whe-! 
ther this story be founded on fact or not, but a case very similar occurred in a} 
gentleman, who related it to me. In great distress of mind, he had taken a 
quantity of laudanum with the intent to poison himself. Jt did not accom- 
plish what he intended, but was productive of most distressing nervous affec- 
tions Among others, as soon as he was in bed at night, he saw a dog lying’ 
at the foot of his bed upon the floor. He got out of bed to verify it—the dog 
vanished ; when he returned to his couch, there was the dog again. ‘The most) 
singular item in the history was, that his mind could not rectify the error ; the: 
visual impressions overcatne the rational powers. He would Jeave his bed two, 
or three times in the same night to be shamed by a phantom; and this lasted! 
for full six weeks. At a subsequent period, and previously to his death, which) 
was a melancholy one, he was haunted night after night by a chess-board with 
men upon it. | 
“That ghosts and apparitions have appeared to people, cannot be doubted. 
Carlyle has alluded to the history of Luther and the blue bottle fly, and re-, 
ferred it naturally to that imperfect state of the sensorial powers when debili-, 


tated by physical exhaustion or moral causes. It is not true that there are) 


hosts in substantial forms, parodoxically expressing it ; but they are visible to, 
the mind’s eye. It is nowhere recorded that two people ever saw a ghost at 
the same time and in company. It might so happen, that of two men walking) 


down alane at night, one should fancy he saw a ghost, and point it out to the 
other, whose fear might persuade him he saw something ; but no two nen, 
at the same time, and in each other's company, ever saw the same spectral form! 
before their eyes.”’ 

TASTE, 


nounced was the favorite one of “ Guillaume Tell,” the part of Mathilde by 
‘Mademoiselle Pauline Duveyrier, a young actress who had but recently made 
her debut upon the stage, but yet by her fine voice and correct musical taste, 
her beauty and elegance, had already become no inconsiderable favourite with 
the music-loving and critical population of Tovlouse. What rendered her suc- 
cess the more remarkable was, that her name was one quite unknown in the 
‘theatrical world, and that, without any previous training in inferior establish- 
‘ments, she had stepped upon the boards of one of the best provincial theatres 
‘in France, and by her unquestionable ability, at once secured herself a firm 
footing. It was understood that she was of respectable family, and had not 
originally been intended for an actress ; bbt that the sudden death of her father 
in msolvent circumstances, had compelled her to exert for her support those 
musical talents which she had previously cultivated for her amusement. She 
had now been about three months on the Touleuse stage ; and although assailed 
‘during that time by the various temptations to which her beauty and her po- 
sition as an actress rendered her peculiarly liable, she had preserved an un- 
blemished reputation, and the extreme correctness of her conduct had been 
scarcely less matter of comment and admiration than her magnificent voice and 


The doors of the theatre were at length opened, and the pit and galleries 
instantaneously filled by the crowd that rushed in. Before the hour that was 
still to pass, previously to the commencement of the performance, had more 
than half elapsed, the boxes also began to fill; and when the curtain rose, i 
‘would have veen difficu!t to find sitting or standing room for a single person i 
the whole of the theatre. There was nothing unusual in this crowded state 
of the house; it was of frequent occurrence when Mademoiselle Duveyrier 
‘played, but upon the evening in question a considerable portion of the audience 
had been attracted to the theatre by other motives than those of admiration of 
the actress or the opera. 

_ The prima donna, who for several years had bad an engagement at the Tou- 
louse theatre, aud who still belonged to the company, had deemed herself 
greatly injured and aggrieved by the triumphant success of Pauline Duveyrier. 
‘The defects of her somewhat deteriorated voice and damaged reputation were 
brought out into strong relief by the frech tones and perfect propriety of cun- 
duct of the débutante, whom the manager had, moreover, caused to replace her 
in several of the parts she had been long accustomed to sing, and which she 


| thought the most advantageous for the exhibition of ber powers. During the 


first flush of Pauline’s success, it would lave been in vain to have attempted 
orgabising any thing like a cabal against her; but her rival had waited patiently 
for an opportunity, which she at last thought she had found, of diminishing the 
daily increasing popularity of the new actress. Several rich young men, idlers 
jand debauchers by profession, who had been covetous of the notoriety that a 
diaison with an elegant and admired actress would confer upon them, had 
‘thought proper to be deeply offended by the firm, and sometimes contemptuous 
‘manner in which Mademoiselle Duveyrier had rejected their advances. hile 
their wounded vanity was still smarting, several of these disappointed aspirants 
met at a gay supper at the house of Pauline’s rival, who, by her sarcastic style 
of rallying them on their bad success, managed to increase their irritation, until 
it reached the point at which she had aimed. She then represented Pauline as 
an artful prude, affecting reserve, so long as she found it advantageous soto do ; 
but who could easily forget her rigid principles when it was necessary to pro- 
pitiate a manager or secure the favour of a critic. By these and other inuen- 
does she contrived to set even the unprejudiced portion of her guests against 
the unsuspecting Pauline ; and amidst copious libations of champagne, it was 
‘agreed that a grand effort should be made io pull down this new goddess of 
song from the elevation on which the favour or eaprice of the public had placed 
her. The conspirat.rs arranged their plan of operations, and the following 
‘Wednesday, when Mademoiselle Duveyrier was to appear for the first time in 
the part of Mathilde, was fixed upon for the execution of the scheme. 

_ Accordingly, on the day in question, a formidable band of hard handed, luud- 
voiced ruffians, hired at so much a head by the contrivers of the plot, assembled 
at the theatre-door, and entering with the crowd, stationed themselves in 
groups in various parts of the pit and galleries. ‘They offered no interruption 
'to the earlier part of the opera, but when Mathilde made her appearance, and 
before she had sung three bars of her part. she was greeted with a deafening 
peal of disapprobation. Hussing, whistling, shouting, yelling, resounded from 
all parts of the house, and the uproar was maintained with a vigour that for 
some time drowned the applause of the impartial portion of the audience. The 
young actress, unaccustomed to such a reception, became pale and red by turns, 
hesitated, trembled, tried to go on, and finally, terrified and distressed by the 
clamour, was sinking to the ground, when a gentleman, siiting in one of the 


| Stage-boxes, sprang forward, caught her in his arms just in time to prevent her 


falling, and carried Ler bebind the scenes. ‘The curtain immediately fell. 

A regular vocal combat now organised itself in the theatre. The caballers 
continued their roar of disapprobation, although its object was no longer before 
‘acm; but the majority of the audience responded by an enthusiastic applause 
that finally triumphed. Some of the most riotous of the malcontents were ex- 


*I knew a gentleman engaged in commercial concerns, whose mouth was) /pelled from the house, the others were silenced, and there was a universal cry 


out of taste for many months. He consulted several medical meu, with no re- 
lief : and as he was otherwise in good health, his friends laughed at him, 
but that made him no better. His nervous system was during this time much 
influenced by the state of his affairs ; for the sudden death of his predecessor 
had left him a deal to wind up, and he was very anxious to establish him- 
self in the business. In thie state he was obliged to go to England ; 
where, having found everything to his satisfaction, his taste came around, 

in. 

“There is a certain relation between taste and smell, and the simultaneous; 
mixture of the two adds to the pleasure ordisgust of certain liquids. ‘The aroma 
of the fine wines is twice tasted by the gourmet, who applies the glass to his 
nose before he drinks the contents. The child 1s told to hold his nose tight be 
fore he swallows his senna tea.” 

The volume is not wholly devoted to the nervous system, but contains 
some temperate remarks on Homeeopathy,—whose results Sir George attri 
butes to regimen and faith ; as well as an account of the German system o 
practice in some disorders, as contrasted with the English. There is also an 


for the continuation of the opera. ‘The maneger came forward and said, “* That 
‘Mademoiselle Duveyrier was too unwell to sing any more that night, but thata 
favourite vaudeville should be substituted forthe remainder of the opera.” 
With this the audience were obliged to content themselves. 

The individual who had come so opportunely to the assistance of the young 
actress, was a Spanish gentleman who had been for some time stopping at one 
of the principal hotels in Toulouse, and who was known by the name of the 
\Senor Leon. After passing the winter in Italy, he was returning to his own 
country by way of the south of France, when he chanced to pause a day in the 
‘capital of Languedoc, and visiting the theatre, was exceedingly struck by the 
‘voice and beauty of Pauline Duveyrier. He made various inquiries about her, 
and was informed that she was a new actress, very popular, and it was said, of 
‘unblemished reputation. He countermanded the post-horses he had ordered 


for the following morning, and had since that day remained at ‘Toulouse, lead- 


f| ing a quiet and retired life, and passing his evenings at the theatre whenever 


‘Mademoiselle Duveyrier played. He bad secured one of the stage-boxes, and 
every opera night he made his appearance in it while the overture was playing, 


appendix, in which some points only touched upon in the body of the book are 
elaborated in amore medical manner than was consistent with the plan of the 


and remained till the curtain fel] upon the last scene of the performance. When 


| Pauline was on the stage, his eyes never once wandered to any other object, 


text. 
| but were constantly fixed upon her expressive and beautiful countenance, or 


THE DUELLIST’S VOW. 


following her graceful movements. ‘fhe actress, on her part, could not well 
| avoid observing the handsome man of foreign and distinguished appearance, 


A TALE FOR THE TIMES, || whe was unremitting in his attendance upon opera nights, and whose gaze, al- 


Upon a certain Wednesday evening in the spring of the year 183—, a con- 
siderable concourse of persons was assembled upon the Pisce du Capitole, at 
Toulouse, anziously awaiting the opening of the theatre doors, ‘The opera an- 


}assidaous auditor. Inyolugtarily, 


‘though so earnest, was in no way either offensive or disrespectful. In time a 


sort of silent acquaintagce seemed to spring SS between the actress and her 


| eed to herself, Pauling’s first 
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at she was recovered, and then left commentaries upon actors and actresses, the latter of whom especially see 
the theatre. The following day he called at her house, and sent in a request \to meet with small mercy at their bands. If their ruthless detractors might be 
to be allowed to make his personal inquiries concerning her health. It would believed, the imperfections and failings of those ladies were glaring and mani- 
have been ungracious, if not ungratefu:, to have refused to admit him; and a!- fold One had false teeth, another false hair, a singer was losing her voice 
though Pauline had, from her very firs: arrival at Toulouse, declined all visits, through a too great addiction to the brandy bottle, and a dancer was indebted 
upon the plea of her lonely and uxprotected position, she could not avoid ma- \to cork and cotton for the symmetrical proportions with which she delighted 
king an exception in favour uf Leon. the eyes of the public. It was a festival of scandal, to which each contributed 
If the mere beauty and grace of the actress had made an impression upon his quota amidst the uproarious applause and laughter of his companions, until 
the Spaniard, that impression became stronger when he was enabled to judge at last the banker brought the name of Pauline Duveyrier on the fapis. There 
of her mental perfections and accomplishments. Entirely free from the frivoli- was a pause, and several glances were thrown in the direction of Leon, who 
ty and coquetry not uncommon in women of her profession, Pauline was as re- was apparentty absorbed in his game of chess. 
markable for the refinement of her tone and manner, as for thé elegance of het | ** Al/ons, Lavrille,” said De Roncevalles, a captain on the staff, who liked 
thind and the interest excited by her conversation. In the well-bred and intel- |Leon, and had shown a disposition to cultivate his acquaintance, “ that is for- 
ligent Spaniard, she found one capable of appreciating her, and willing to en- hidden ground, you know. Noattacks upon the belle Pauline, the Bayard of 
y society, without wearying her by professions of attachment, or insulting her the buskin, la comedienne sans reproche.” 
by that sort of incense which many men, in his position, would have thought it) “ Pshaw! sans reproche,” replied Lavrille, “tis easier said than proved. 
necessary to offer up on the altar of a young and pretty actress. His visit was There are some here who could tell tales if they would.” 
prolonged far beyond the usual jeriod of a morning call, without either himself And he turned his insolent, half-drunken stare upon Leon, who remained 
or Pauline being aware of its length, and when at last he rose te depart, he ob- 'perfect!y undisturbed, his eyes fixed upon the chess. 
tained, without difficulty, permission to return upon a future day | “ A credulous generation you are,” continued the banker. “ Truly your 
Leon soon became a constant visiter at the house of Mademoiselle Duveyri- faith is great if it enables you to place reliance on the virtue ofa singer, and 
er, and had many opportunities of observing her correct deportment, and the that singer one who, in spite of her prudery, does not debar herself from all 
steady firmness with which she repelled the attempts constantly made to in- society. | could tell you a thing or two that would perhaps shake your trust 
duce her to deviate from it. More than once when he was sitting in ber draw- in this paragon of propriety.” 
ing-room, listening to her exquisite performance on the piano, or to her repeti- | The old gentleman who had been playing at chess with Leon, rose from his 
tion of some difficult melody that she was to sing the same night at the thea- chair and left the room. He had given his adversary checkmate. Leon took 
tre, did her maid enter the apartment with a perfumed billet, accompanying a| Up a newspaper, and seated himself upon an ottoman at some distance from the 
ease of jewels, a pair of brilliant earrings, a necklace, or some other object talkers. % 
which the sender had deemed the most likely to tempt the vanity of the ac-| ‘ Youall know Eogene Dalman,” said Lavrille to his listeners, who nodded 
tress. Notes and presents were, however, invariably returned unanswered. absent. ‘ He started this morning for Paris, and I wes with him for an bour 
The only homage of this kind that was ever well received by Pauline, was previous to his departure. He told me that the night before last he was re- 
some magnificent bouquets of choice flowers, with which Leon was in the hab- turning from a late party at nearly two hours past midnight, and on passing 
it of supplying her. Once, and once only, he ventured to attempt making her before the house of this phenix of yours, De Roncevalles, the door was cau- 
a present of another description. He had heard her express admiration of a tiously opened, a man closely muffled ina cloak came out, casta hasty look 
superb brilliant ring worn’by an actress. On her return from rehearsal the jaround him to see if he were observed, and then walked away at a rapid pace. 
followmg morning, she found a bouquet in her room, of which the most con-' Rather late hours, methinks, for Lucretia to be receiving visits, eh ?” 
spicuous flower was a moss-rose, full blown, and in the cup of this rose was! “ Absurd!” replied De Roncevalles. ‘ The house is inhabited by a dozen 
placed a ring, far surpassiog in beauty the one she had admired. Half an hoar,|persous besides Mademoiselle Duveyrier. How can you tell which of them 
afterwards the flower containing the ring was returned to Leon, enveloped in the man had been visiting '”’ 
a sheet of paper, on which were written the words, “I do not like roses.” | “Certainly,” retarned the banker, “it would be impossible to say, if Dal- 
On his next visit he saw his flowers occupying the accustomed place in an man had not :ecognised the mysterious cavalier. Having done so, there could 
elegant porcelain vase, and Pauline received him with her usual kind frankness \no longer be anv doubt.” 
of manner. No allusion was ever made by either of them to the incident of | * And who was itt” shouted half-a-dozen of the thoughtless young men 
the ring. ‘starting from their seats, and surrounding the banker. ** Tell us who it was, 
Meantime Leon’s visits to the actress had become matter of much conversa- |Lavrille '” 
tion. There was at that time a cercle or club at Toulouse, amongst the mem-| Lavrille hesitated, and glanced at Leon, who had laid down his news-paper, 
bers of which were numerous young men of good family, resident in the town, jand was listening to what was going on. 
or having their estates and chateaur in the neighbourhood, some of the supe-| “ Who was it, Lavrilte—who was it?” insisted the young men, amused at 
rior officers of the garrison, and a few foreigners of distinction. Leon had been \the banker's embarrassment, and yet impatient at his delay in satisfying their 
introduced there by Count Vermejo, a Spanish nobleman who had left his coun- ‘curiosity. “ Pshaw! It's a story of his own invention! He is inspired by the 
try for political reasons, and had been living for some time at Toulouse. In jchawnpagne, which has stimulated both his imagination and his malice.” 
this club the proceedings of Mademoiselle Daveyrier were matter of frequent} ‘ Ha! an invention of mine,” vociferated Lavrille, irritated by the banter of 
discussion, and innumerable were the pieces of scandal here invented or retail- |bis companions, and forgetting all reserve and prudence. ‘“ You take me for 
ed by her disappointed admirers, with the kind intention of casting a slur upon | dealer in fictions, but | will prove to you that Ee none such. The Senor 
one whose correct life and unpretending manners should have commanded their |Leon is the person who was seen coming out of La Daveyrier’s house at two 
respect. ‘The utter absence of foundation that distinguished all these inven- in the morning | leave you to guess whom he had been to visit.”” 
tions caused the.a to fall rapidly to the ground, and it was no slight exultation| All eyes were turned upon Leon, who rose from his chair, and approached 
that the ci-devant adorers of the actress caught et the pretext afforded them |Lavrille. 
by Leon's visits to her house, for assailing her reputation with redoubled viru- | ‘* You are entirely misinformed in this matter, sir,” said the Spaniard, grave- 
lence. The absence of all affectation or mystery in the Spaniard’s acquaintance |ly but courteously. “1 am acquainted with Mademoiselle Duveyrier, and in 
with Pauline, at first rather disconcerted the scandal-mongers. His visits were, |the habit of occasionally visiting her, but it has never occurred to me to enter 
made openly and at mid-day, he never appeared behind the scenes of the thea- or leave her house after dark. My visits are invariably paid in the daytime.” 
tre, nor seemed in any manner to watch or follow her, and if he met her in| ‘ Do you mean to say that my friend Dalman is capable of a falsehood ?” 
the street his salutation was courteous and respectful, without either the fami- |said the half-intoxicated Lavrille, fiercely. ‘* He told me himself that he had 
liarity or restraint from which more than a mere acquaintanceship might have |seen and recoguised you. I know his word and eyesight to be good, and would 
been inferred. The mere fact of the visits therefore was ailthere was to build trust to them before the assurance of ary stiff-necked don breathing, ay, if he 
upon, and that fact Leon never attempted to deny, at the same time that he |were first cousin to the king of his beggarly country.” 
steadily repelled all insinuations against Pauline's fair fame, and discountenanc- | This attack, conspicuous alike for its violenee and bad taste, was met with 
ed by every means in his power inuendoes and jests upon this subject. Although! |perfect coolness by Leon. 
not exceedingly intimate with any of his club-jellows, he was generally liked || * You should consider the probabilities alittle, Monsieur Lavrill,” said he. 
amongst them. Moreover, he was one of those grave, earnest inen with whom \* Your friend inay easily have mistaken, in the darkness, the person of a man 
few persons think it advisable to push a joke beyond its proper limits, and when [be he himself says, was closely wrapped in a cloak. On the other hand, I 
it was seen that any light and unfitting conversation concerning Mademoiselle |pledge my word, that I was never in emoiselle Durveyrier’s house after 
Duveyrier was unpleasant to him, that tone was rarely adopted in his presence. |dark.” 
it happened one night that Leon remained at the club later than was his} As usually happens in such cases, the coolness of the Spaniard increased ° 
custom, in order to finish a game at chess. /t was past midnight when the |tenfold the heat and irritation of his adversary, who, losing all command of 
silence of the room, which had long been deserted by all but the two players, himself, literally stuttered and foamed with passion. 
was suddenly broken by the noisy entrance of a dozen young men, who had| “ Vous mentez, Monsieur Espagnol,” shouted he, in a voice rendered shrill 
dined together at the country-house of one of the number, and had just re-\/by fury. ‘ You lie, you lie. Jt was yourself and no other. Pauline Davey- 
turned to town, all heated with wine, and some of them more than half intoxi ||rier es¢ votre ——” 
cated. The consisted of five o¢ six hobereaux or country gentlemen of | He was interrupted in his ungentlemanly ravings by the persons present, 
the vicinity, ho or four staff officers, and a young banker who had recently||who crowded round him, and insisted on his wes at the his language, and 
managed to get admitted into the club, an admission which he owed more to!/ceasing the uproar he was making. 
his wealth, and to the readiness with which he had obliged certain needy young}; Meanwhile, the object of all this violence remained perfectly cool and col- 
men of family, than to any agreeable or gentlemanly qualities of hisown, Hel |lected. Lavrille became a little calmer, threw himself sullenly into an arm- 
was vulgar, purse-proud, and conceated, and when, as on this occasion, under /chair, and then all eyes were turned on Leon, to see how he would treat the 
the influence of wine, he becamgintolerably assuming and even quarrelsome.| insult that had been offered to him. The Spaniard's lips were compressed, 
He was, or rather had been, a t admirer of Mademoiselle Duveyrier, tojjand he was a degree paler than usual, but no other sign of emotion was visible 
whom, within a few days after her first appearance, he had sent a letter, little upon his grave, composed features. 
remarkable for its good taste or delicacy of expression, containing offers which,|| ‘‘ Now that you are cooler, Monsieur Lavrille,” said he, after a short pause, 
however advantageous in a pecuniary point of view, the young actress had//I feel persuaded thet you will retract the offensive expressions which you doubt- 
repulsed with strong marks of indignation. The letter had been returned in a |iess already regret having used.” 
blank cover, by the hands of the lacyuey who brought it, and in whose hearing'| “1 never retract, sir,” replied Lavrille, with the surly, dogged manner of a 
Mademoiselle Duveyrier gave strict orders to her servants to refuse any other||man who knows that he is wrong, but has not sufficient courage and good fee!- 
letters or communications from the same quarter. From that day Lavrille the} |ing to acknowledge his fault. 
banker became the inveterate enemy ofthe actress. He had been one of the|| “Nevertheless, let me hope that you will deviate from your rule in this in- 
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glance upon making her entree was to the stage-box, where she never failed chief organisers of the attempt to crush her theatrical prospects, and since the 
to read a welcome in the dark, expressive eyes of the Spaniard, although he failure of that plot, had lost no opportunity of venting his malice by attacks 
invariably abstained from joining in the applause lavished on her by the au upon her cheracter, beth private and professional. 
dience. The new comers had driven into town together, and their conversation on 

It is difficult to say how long Leon might have contented himself with thus the road had been of the theatre, a frequent theme of discussion in French 
playing the part of a mute admirer, if the incident already related had not af- provincial cities. The subject appeared to be not yet exhausted, and while 
forded him the opportunity of making Pauline's acquaintance. When he had |some three or four went to watch the chess players, the others threw them- 
carried her to her dressing-room, and consigned her to the care of an attendant, 'selves upon the sofas and armchairs, and continued their loud and laughin 

t 
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my la pt || minute the buzz of a fly might have been heard. That the man who had pusil- 


stance,” returned the Spaniard. ‘* Your friend may easily have been mis aken, min ’ 
concerning the identity of a man whom he only imperfectly saw, end I will) lanimously shrank from an encounter with the clumsy sot, Lavrille, whom the 
hold your admission of that possibility as equivalent to a retractation of what- least expert duellist would have held a cheap bargain, should coolly provoke 
ever words you have uttered offensive to Mademoiselle Duveyrier or myself.'"| so formidable a sabreur as De Roncevalles, was an enigma not easily solved.— 

“T retract nothing, and I admit nothing,” returned Lavrille, sulkily. ‘If; De Roncevalles himself was for the moment thunderstruck by the Spaniard’s 
you are not satisfied, you can take your remedy. You know who J am, and temerity. bot immediately recovering his presence of mind, he replied ina 
where to find me.”’ tone of greater courtesy than he had hitherto adopted, 

“Tn that case,” said Leon, calmly, ‘I have only to repeat what | have al-  “ I might refuse your challenge, sir, and perhaps ought to do so, upon the 
ready asserted, that my acquaintance with Mademoiselle Duveyrier has never, ground that you have submitted patiently to a former insult. But you are a 
in any degree overstepped the limits of the strictest propriety, that I never left, foreigner, and one of whom I formerly thought well, and I will waive the ob- 
her house at the time mentioned by Monsieur Lavrille, or at any other undue jection I might fairly raise. Captain de Visme,” continued he, to an officer of 
hour. I pledge my honor to the truth of these assertions, and I trust that the) huzzars who was present, * will you be good enovgh to arrange matters with 
will not think it necessary to doubt my word thus so | the friend whom Senor Leon may think proper to appoint. 

| Leon named the Count Vermejo as his second, and then left the house. 
In a pleasant and secluded meadow to the right of the road from Toulouse 


. . . 

Leon’s departure was the signal for animated discussion of the scene that, to Albi, five persons were assembled within six hours of the scene last narra- 
hed just passed. All united in blaming Lavrilie for his intemperate conduct,| ‘ed, at five o'clock on a brilliant July morning. The sun was shining as it is 
but opinions were more divided as to the manner in wh ch Leon was likely to; wont to shine from the first to the last day of the glorious summer of Langue- 
resent it, Frenchmen generally have rather a contemptuous idea of Spanish doc, the hedgerows and coppices were enamelled with wild flowers, the lark 
courage, and the majority of persons who had been present at the dispute, in- sung merrily aloft, the cuckoo uttered its sweet but monotonous rote in the 
clined to the opinion that nothing more would come of it, and that Leon would, distance, and a streamlet rippling under the shadow of some venerable oaks, 
content himself with the explici: contradiction he had given at parting to the added its refreshing tinkle to the concourse of pleasant sounds. Amid the lov- 
assertion of Lavrille’s friend, and would overlook the insu't that had been of-||liest of God's works, two human beings were met to deface his image. 
fered to himself. Three or four only were of a contrary opinion, and at the, The weapon fixed upon was the small sword, which had been proposed by 
head of these was Captain de Rencevalles, who vehemently combated the no- Captain de Visme, and accepted, without hesitation, by the other second. The 


i i i inate | i duel leted ; the doctor retired to a short 
ould remain as they were, or that the affair could terminate preparations for the due were soon comp ; 
|\distance, and looked to his instruments; the seconds, who had already agreed 


i d 1. . 
gene Dir gm eon those who believed in the warlike preparations} 0M all the conditions of the combat, placed their men, and delivered to them 


-slensascmetibnaiee and disappointed when they learned from Lav-, ‘he long slender swords with which they were to bring their quarrel to an issue. 


i i ; Roncevalles the same 
ille that he had as yet received no message from the Spaniard. Nevertheless, | Leon was, as usual. perfectly cool and collected ; De c ’ 
the pevlictas of the laiter still maintained that the delay was easily accounted Only on his countenance might be read a feelingof uncertainty, a doubt what 
for by the arrangements whicha man far away from his own country might) be ought to think of the man who, after shrinking from a contest with one op- 
have to make before risking his life in a personal encounter. That evening,| Povent, gave such indications of calm courage on being placed face to face with 


at the Club en «| far more formidable foe. 
saben the ail The swords were crossed, and at a given signal the fight began, cautiously 


in hi . and without having taken the steps which all ! tb 
of found ‘at first, each combatant being evidently desirous of ascertaining the degree of 
their faith in him somewhat staggered, aod on the second day no one any long-| ‘skill possessed by his antagunist. De Roncevalles was the first to take the of- 
er doubted that the matter wou'd remain where it was, and that the Spaniard} fensive by a feint and a lunge that the Spaniard parried with ease Several 
had shown an undeniable white feather. Leon on his part cootinued to hin on then on 
i hitherto done, and either did not! While his opponent, on the other hand, excited by the clash and grinding 

done, ‘steel, became each moment more fierce and dangerous in his attacks. After 


observe, or thought fit not to notice, the frosty glances and averted faces o | ; i : 
i i dial footing. Hi some rapid passes during which the swords flashed and played round each oth- 
like lines of light, blood was seen to flow from Leon’s shoulder. The 


+r, always grave and distant, had perhaps acquired an additional shade of 
mara = i. vt other way did he tae Basel ill at ease or aware of the al- seconds stepped forward, but the wounded man waved them off. The hurt 
tered light »n which he stood in the estimation of his acquain ances. wes trifling, and the combat continued. 

Captan de Roncevalles was the person who appeared most annoyed by the In few countries are so many good swordsmen to be met with as in France ; 
torn the affuir had taken. In proportvon as he had pinned his faith upon Leon’s jand De Roncevalles was remarkable evea amongst Frenchmen for his skill in 
courage, was he vexed at his having been found wanting, and the friendly sen- fence On this occasion, however, he had met his match, or, as the lookers on 

‘thought, more than his match. The seconds were of opinion that had Leon 


i he had hitherto entertained towards the Spaniard were converted into|, 
prea of pede and disgust at what he termed his unparalleled poltroon jchosen to exert the skill which he evidently possessed, he might have terminat- 


., ad the contest in its earlier stage, in a manner fatal to his adversary. De Ron- 
ery. Himself exquisitely sensitive in all such matters, he had hed numerou she be. 


gentlemen here present, 


lemnly given.” 
Having thus spoken, he bowed gravely, and left the club. 


3 
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ing confidence in his courage, De Roncevalles took no further notice of the 
Spaniard, scarcely even returning the salutation addressed to him by the latter 
when they chanced to meet. 

It was late on the seventh evening after the scene at the club, and nearly the 
same persons were asseinbled there who had been witnesses of the insult offered 
to Leon. The conversation had again turned on the cowardly behaviour of the 
Spaniard, and all were loudly condemning it, when the object of their blame 
entered the room. Hitherto it was by look and manner alone that Leon had 
been made aware of the contempt in which he was held, but on this occasion 
De Roncevalles, who was speaking when he entered, continved his adimad 


versions without regard to the presence of their object. 


“| repeat,” cried he, “ what [have already said more than once in the pre |, 


sence of all but one of the persons now here assembled. The man who can sit 


‘ 
if hi nd had latterly become less fr ti ‘ stance 
é the po of came less careful, risked more. and once or twice laid himself open in a man- 
2% his known readiness to take offence, had rendered people particularly cautious|/"¢? by which Leon might easily have profited. But the latter neglected do- 
‘he in their behaviour towards him. During the week succeeding the dispute be-||'" 8° until at last, taking advantage of a violent and imprudent assault made 
oe t } ig tween Leon and Lavrille, he was more than once on the brink of a quarrel with! |"Y his antagonist, he brought his forte in contact with De Roncevalles’ faible, 
ve some of his intimates, who bantered him on his lack of penetration, and on and the sword of the French officer flew into the air, leaving its owner disarm- 
ce | the readiness with which he had maintained the chivalry of the unworthy ied, rap at the mercy ofhis adversary. Leon let the point of his weapon fall 
: i d laid himse b ’ , 
and of the te which be nit opts by exprose with the same exquisitely courteous manner for which he was at all times re- 


markable ; “ if Captain de Roncevalles is satisfied that I am not the poltroon 
for whom he has for some days past taken me, my object in seeking this duel 
has been attained, and I am sincerely glad that it has been so at such trifling 
expense of bloodshed.” 

The Frenchman stood for a moment, struggling between the be tter feelings 
of his nature, and mortification. not unmixed with anger, at his defeat. The 
former prevailed, and he held out his hand to Leon. 

“ After what has passed,”* said he, * it would be as absurd in me to doubt 
your courage as your skill and generosity. J cannot divine your reasons for 
submitting to the impertinence of that shabby dog, Lavrille ; but whatever they 
may have been, I at least have now no right to question them Under all cir- 
cumstances, Senor Leon, Gerald de Roncevalles is your friend.” 

““My motives for acting as | have done, are easily explained,”’ returned Le- 


down under an insult when the way to avenge it and vindicate his honour is 
£ plain and open before him, is unworthy to associate with gentlemen. I allude 
to a person who has been admitted into this society, who is even now present 
in the room, but who will do well to withdraw both from the one and the 


” 
ear we then, as if he had been collecting the votes of the assembly, he asked 


his opinion. 
= Coucy, do you think as] do? And you, De Visme. 


ictor ?” 
Rca present distinctly and in turn declared his adhesion to De Ronce- 
‘yalles’ opinion. There was then a momentary pause, and all gazed at Leon. 
who had been a calm observer of the scene, as if they expected that he would 
at once depart from amongst those to whom his presence was evidently ob- 
Instead of doing 90, however, he addressed De Roncevalles in a 


on, smiling ; ‘but with your permission, I will defer disclosmg them until to- 
night, when those who witnessed what they consider my pusillanimity, will 
be present to listen to its justification.” 

The slight wound in Leon's shoulder was now dressed, and the parties 
left the ground. 

Upon the evening of the day on which this duel took place, De Roncevalles 
and the other young men who had been present at Leon’s dispute with Lavrille, 
were again assembled at theclub. The banker alone was absent. He had 
heard of the occurrences of the morning, and had not thought it advisable to 
put himself in the way of the man whom he had offended ; and who, now he 
nad got his hand in, might, he thought, perhaps call him to an account. De 
Roncevalles, with eager generosity, had made it his business to tell every one 
who could possibly have heard of the insinuations circulated against Leon, how 
well the latter had proved himself a man of honour and coura It was 


noxious. 
although hat sad. : 
he ust passed 1” for past slights, that the Spaniard was received upon entering the club. 
4 “The 7 ae bowed slightly, while a contemptuous smile curled his lip. After these effusions of good feeling subsided, Leon addressed himself to De 
“ Will you oblige me by stating distinctly whether the insult offered me by|/Roncevalles. 


“I promised you this morning,”’ said he, “that I would explain my motives 
for overlooking Monsieur Lavrille’s insoleneéy and, what was far more difficult 
for me to submit to, bis unfounded insinuations against a lady for whom I en- 
tertain the highest respect. Jn order to do so, I must go back to an early period 
of my life, when I was residing at the Havannah, in which colony my boyhood 
and youth were passed. From the age of seventeen,up to my return to Europe, 
which took place about eight years since, I belonged tu a society of young men 
who passed a large portion of their time in fencing-rooms and pistol-galleries, 
and most of whom consequently, became first-rate swordsmen and admirable 
shots. After a time, weary of snuffing candles with bullets, and marking each 
other with the chalked buttons of the foils, some of the more restless and hot- 


headed among us began to covet opportunities of displaying our prowess in @ 


’ th ntlemen has its origin in what occurred a few days ago 
earned Saabiser! Lavrille and myself, and in my not having resented the inso- 


Jence of that person’s conduct towards me? I can only suppose that to be 


your motive.” 
* You are pe 


. 


rfectly correct in your otppraiion, sir,” replied De Roncevalles; 
t conjecture what you are driving at.” — 

I may not have been disposed to take no- 

tice of Monsieur Lavrille’s conduct, but I am perfectly prepared to resent that 

of Captain de Roncevalles. I presume the latter will not object to give me a 

meeting to-morrow at such an hour, and with such weapons as may be agreea 


imself.” 
pause of breathless astonishment in the room. For nearly a] 
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more se:ious manner. Skill in the use of arms, however ornamental, and often! er, and a country which appeared to smile with verdure in comparison to that 
useful an acqvirement. has a tendency to make young and thoughtless men which we had come from. As the river broadened, there appeared an island 
quarrelsome, and under the influence of the West Indian sun, the blood easily) which would have been beautiful anywhere ; and here was like a glimpse of 
becomes heated, and the temper irritable. We were twenty in number, all paradise. Palm-groves waved over peaceful villages, green lawns were speck- 
from twenty to twenty-five years of age ; all possessed of quick eves, nervous, led with focks and nerds, luxuriant corntields were parked off by light palings, 
arms, and that suppleness of limb and muscle which a tropical climate gives.| melon gardens ran along the river's verdant border, which was flecked with 
In numerous duels with{officers of the garrison, with those of various ships of their golden fruit and flower ; groves of the lote-tree and acecia sheliered the 
war lying off the island, with foreigners and with natives, we came off victori-, blossoming bean and lupine from the sun ; andthe whole scene seemed full of 
ous ; and soon,fencouraged by our success, and cherishing a sort of absurd) peace and gentle prosperity. 
pride in the notoriety it gave us, we made it almost our business to seek duels. As we slowly glided past this Even, the inhabitants came to the water's edge 
and scarcely a week passed without one or other of our number having an af- to gaze upon the strangers ; little children, hand ir, hand, almost too small to 
fair of that nature upon hishands. Los Veinte, as we were called, in allusion grasp the other ; an old man, with flowing beard and patriarchal robes, was 
to our number, soon became the terror of the Havanuah, and the Habancra leaning on a graceful girl, whose unveiled limbs displayed a model of symme- 
ladies trembled when they saw their sons, husbands, or brothers repair to acafé, tty ; the few other ;eople whom we saw were employed in some light labour, 
theatre, or other public place, where they were likely to come in contact with from which they ran smilingly to watch our boat as she glided away from a 
members of our dreaded society. ‘spot which, to this moment, appears to have realized all fat poets feign of the 
* Although we were thus, as it might be said, almost at enmity with out fel- Golden Age. 
iow citizens, the most perfect good understanding existed amongst ourselves | _ In little more than a fortnight we returned and passed by that little isle again. 
We were all young men of competent fortunes, without any occupation in life Hell let loose could scarcely have wrought a more fearful change than that 
save that of amusing ourselves. We were in the habit of dining tugether three! which presented itself. The cottages were blackened and reeking ruins ; the 
or fonr times a week, either at a fonda or at one or other of our houses, and palm-trees were cut down, the gardens tiainpled and strewn with many a corpse, 
the utmost harmony and good feeling alway reigned at these repasts. The din-, the dry corn burnt to the ground, the gentle natives all gone, and replaced by 
ner-hour was early, and after the meal, card playing and conversation,the cigar @ fierce soidiery, who prowled about this harvest of misery as if in search of 
and the sresfa, filled up the afternoon in the most agreeable manner. ‘further gleanings. Boats were passing to and fro, busily conveying the little 
** We were dining one day at the house of a young Valencian named Luis wealth of the isianders to the encampment in the mainland, and returning with 
Villabella,who had just received some choice French and Spanish wines, which the horses and camels of the invaders to eat up the standing crops. An what 
he was desirous we should taste. The wea'her was exceesingly hot, and the was become of the inhabitants ! those whom | had almost envied as J 
dinner had been laid out upon tables in the patio, or inner court of the house, them by upon my desert way. ‘The men were, for the inost part, slain, and the 
under a thick green awning that effectually excluded the rays of the sun ‘The !ess fortunate were outcasts on the desert or the mountain. The children were 
repast was exceilent, the wines deliciously cool, and we all of us drank enough, sold into slavery, the women beceme the prey uf that demon soldiery whose 
some of us perhaps too much. Cards were then produced, and several of the atins now gleamed from every dark rock round ; and that little girl,—where was 
party sat down to play. For some time every thiog went on pleasantly aud she! My blood boiled with indignation ; | cursed the Pasha, his bloody policy 
quietly. until, on a sudden, a dispute arose at a table on which a game of! and the fiends who administered to it ; and asked Mahmoud if he did not blush 
tresilio was played. The four players were all exceedingly intimate and at-, !0 belong to the same race as the authors of this desolation. He shook his 


tached friends, two of them were cousins of the name of Rodriguez. At first, head, and said, ** It was all God's will !" 
no one took notice of their discussion, but at length it became sv violent, thai) Between the first and second cataracts rises precipitously from the eastern 


we interposed to check it. ‘They fiercely rejected our interference, and con’ in- Shore of the Nile that tremendous and isolated rock which, according to popu- 
ued their quarrel with greater vehemence than before. ‘lar belief, Sesostris, three thousand years ago, cut into a mighty temple, and 
“ A dispute between mere acquaintances is often easy to arrange ; a slight) which Burckhardt was the first to reveal to the civilized world as one of 
concession on either side may do it ; but when bosom friends quarre! it is an.) the greatest wonders of antiquity. Even if the reaper has various descrip - 
other matter. They know each other’s weak points, and where to strike, so, tons of Ipsamboul fresh in his mind, he will not dislike to see this latest ac - 
as to give the greatest pain, and leave the most rankling emart. It was so in| count of the vast 
this instance. The quarrel, which had had its origin in some slight misunder- TEMPLE OF OSIRIS. 
standing about the cards, became envenomed ; allusions were exchanged, es. 
pecially between the two cousins, unintelligible to the bystanders, but which! Here a space of about 100 feet in height is hewn from the mountain, smooth, 
seemed to stimulate to the utmost the rage of the persons to whotn they were’ except for tne reliefs. Along the summit runs a frieze of little monkeys in long 
addressed. At last, in an access of unbounded fury, one of the Rodriguez array, as if the architect felt the absurdity of the whole business, or as Byron 
hurled a pack of cards at his cousin's head, at the same moment that one of the 7. Ys finishes off a sublime sentence with a scoff. Then succeeds a tine 
other disputants, incensed aimost to maduess,spat contemptuously on the ground, = eee and some faintly-carved figures also in relief: aud then four 
and applied to his adversary the most insulting epithet that the Spanish lan-|jro pee giants that seem to guard the portal. They are seated on thrones 
guage possesses. Then, as if exhausted by this display of ungovernable pas ies a form with themselees part of the living rock), and are about sixty feet 
sion,the aggressors threw themselves, pale and panting, into their chairs. The two high. One io quite perfect, admirably out, pespertions 
others approached the master of the house, and asked for his swords. | served ; the second is defaced - far as the knee ; the third in sand to the 
“A feeble attempt wae made to patch up the quarrel, but we all saw that i waist ? andthe fourth has only the face and neck visible above the desert’s 
would be in vain. Things had gone too far. The tables were cleared away, sandy avalanche. ‘The doorway stands between the two central statues, and is 
and dust was sprinkled over the marble flags of the patio, to prevent the comba- yr quer: by a statue of Isis wearing the moon ae # torban. : 
tants from slipping. Villavella had only one pair of swords. The buttons). entering, the traveller finds himself in a temple which a few days’ work 
were snapped off a pair of foils, the points hastily filed, and the four gladiators’ rey restore to the state in which it was left just finished 3,000 years ago. The 
ted themselves opposite each other, rage, and deadly determination on their! . ry climate and its extreme solidity have preserved its most delicate details from 
pallid countenances. | Injury ; besides which, it was hermetically sealed by the desert for thousands 
“ { have seen many duels but I shall never forget that one. Such fiendish! of years, until Burckhardt discovered it, and Mr. Hay cleared away its protect- 
fury and blood-thirstiness! They fought too fiercely for the contest to last} | "8 bande. 
long. In the very first passes, all were more or less wounded, but they per- A vast and gloomy hall, such as Eblis might have given Vathek audience in, 
severed, although the pavement soon became slippery with blood. We more. “pens re ee from the flaming sunshine into that shadowy portal. 
than once tried to interfere, but were repelled at the sword's point In lese)| Lt #8 Some time before the eye can ascertain its dimensions through the wnpos- 
than a quarter of an hour, two of the combatants lay corpses upon the ground, ing gloom contrasted with that glare ; but gradually there reveals itself, around 
a third was desperately wounded, and the fourth, the younger Rodriguez, was wre: ubove you, a vast aisle, wih A 
lying upon the lifeless body of his cousin, tearing his hair, and cursing himeelf.|\" hich the light of heaven has never shone. ‘These images of Osiris are back- 
in a frantic paroxysm of grief and remorse. | ed by enormous pillars, behind which run two great galleries, and in these torch - 
“I sailed for Europe svon after that sad event,” continued Leon,aftera short. light alone enabled us of sculptures is relief, represent 
pause, “ but before I did so, our society met once more to register a vow, which, the triumphs of Remesis II., or Sesostris. The painting, which once enhanc 
I for one have strictly kept. With joined hands, and heads uncovered, wel (tne effect of these sp.rited represensations, is not dunmed, but crumbled away ; 
swore upon the cross never to provoke a duel, except under these circumstan-|| “rr it exists, the colours are ae vivid as ever. ' 
ces, namely, when we should be insulted on account of a previous act of for- | is unequalled ball is 100 feet in length ; and eight lesser chambers, all 
bearance. Thus my oath prevented me from resenting the offence offered me! sculptured, open from it to the right and left. Straignton is a low doorway, 
by Monsieur Lavrille, but as soon as a third person insulted me for not having) Ponies aape second hall of similar height, supported by four oe pillars ; 
noticed it, I was at liberty to call him to account for so doing. I know not! and within all is the adytum, in which is a simple altar of the living rock, be- 
whether such a system, or any modification of it, may be susceptible of general, rhe which there are four large figures seated on rocky thrones. , This inner 
application, but it is perhaps not altogether unworthy the consideration of those!” rine is hewn at least 100 yards into the rock ; and here, = these silent depths 
who are desirous of doing away with the argument of the sword. That duels||°! that great mountain, those awful idols, and that mysterious altar of human 
can ever be entirely abolished ] much doujj,but I am fully convinced that meang|(*acrifice,, had a very solemn and imposing effect. The eee seemed to ait 
might be found of rendering them of far Tess frequent occurrence.” _—— waiting for some great eummons which should seanimate them; sa5 
n a bright and cheerful morning about a fortnight after the duel between, Isaiah's apostrophe Nebuchadnezzar come vividly upon my mand gazed 
Leon and De Roncevalles, along line of equipages was formed before the)" these “kings of the earth who lie in glory, every one in his own house. 
church of St. Catherine, at Toulouse. Presently a brilliant bridal party began|| Nearer to the first cataract is that colossal temple which appeared to the au- 
to issue from the church-door; gay uniforms, nodding plumes, silks, jewels,| thor to surpass in grandeur and effect all other remains of the ancient magnifi- 
and flowers ; dashing officers, dapper civilians, and lovely women, the dark-| “°° of Nubia. He thinks Ipsamboul itself is surpassed by 
of Franee were there. Between De Ronce- GUERF HAssaN. 
valles is sister,a charming Parisian belie,came the Spaniard Leon, support-; : are 
antagonist heartily by the hand, Mademoiselle de Rncevalles kissed hoe abe eld. 
on both cheeks, and then Leon handed the latter into an elegant travelling car- is we in bli sage sigaily. 
riage, on which a coat of arma, surmounted by @:coromsif’ was emblazoned. its mysterious recesses were only visible to toreblight in the brightest noon. 
The horees’ heads were turned southward, and amidet bright smiles, and wav. ‘Covered with a sheet, I was carried ou a bier by four Arabs of our crew, who 
good. Marquis of ond relieved each other in turn ; four more carried torches, and my friend R. and 
his bride set off for Madrid . Leon Mahmoud ioe up the rear. It must have appeared rather a curious pro- 
. cession to the Nubian village that we passed through, bundreds of whose in- 
ee ‘habitants, half or wholly naked, poured out to see us pass; and some of the 
MR. WARBURTON’S CRESCENT AND THE CROSS.) nen remonstrated anxiously in Lawes of extinguishing the torches uutil we had 
The ascent of the Nile is one of the most interesting portions of Mr. Warbur-| passed through the cornfields ; these were ell sodry that a general conflagra- 
ton’s intelligent narrative. Nubia in parts affords districts of great fertility|)tion would have been the consequence of a spark failing ona single straw. 


and beauty, but the hand of savage power too frequently affords the contrast}} We passed through these fields ; then came a strip of desert, then a tall cliff, 
of and the enormous propylwa of the temple stood before us. This is built by 


‘human hands, but stands out from the face of the mountain, as if it had formed 
|part of it fromcreation. Four giant statues leaning against square pillass sup- 


NATURE'S PARADISE AND MAN’S HELL, 


After leaving this desert and this gorge, we opened upon a broad, calm riv- 
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a massive entablature. The vista of this colossal portico leads to a portal). Of floating spar and saving rope ! 
in the living rock, some twenty feet in height, apd this is the entrance to the! He does, he does, but billows meet, 
temple. The coup d’ ail ae we entered was very imposing ; a group of our And form his close-wrapp’d winding sheet, 


swarthy Arabs were waving blazing torches, and looked like officiating demon! | While I mingle with the wreath 

priests to the calm, awful, gigautic idols that towered above us. The temples _ Of white foam gurgling through his teeth, 
seemed full of these grim statues, though there are only two rows, containing) And twist and tangle in his locks, 

four in each. The massive pedestals on which they stand are but ten feet apart, | As the mountain waters lift him, 

which adds considerably to the effect of their enormous size. Hence we passed | And the frothy breakers drift him, 


into a lesser hall, and then into the adytum. Numerous torches here gleamed On the gray and iron rocks. 


upon walls, shadowily giving out pictured battles, and kneeling priests, and stern . 
deities ; and in the centre of the shrine was a rade altar, widen which sat four — ac juve angraod 
sigantic crowns upon their heads, and mysterious | Who will follow where I lead ? 
It would have been either a very strong or a very indifferent mind that could) Who will ride in such @ recet 
remain without some sense of awe in such a scene, or deny that it was well | 
calculated to inspire such religious feeling 2s the eye alone can communicate to. card 
nae. Now the life-boat’s side I'm lashing, 
There were many other chambers ; but we soon returned to the outer hall, | nee — o ry. se dashing ; 
and again reverently traversed its solemn aisles and galleries. Everywhere | li 
pillar and entablature were thickly encrusted with reliefs ; and many a day M 
might be passed in this sculptured library before its vast volumes were exhaust- Ue, 
ed of their interest and meaning. Rive 
a... me ee, = over god and warrior, and cavern and shrine, Till storm and strife have pass’d away. 
The whole of the varied scenery of the Nile is admirably described. Mr. 
Warburton had the good fortune to see much more than the generality of East- 
ern tourists, and has been perfectly successful in conveying to his readers the 
impressions he received during his travels. 


SONG OF THE SEAWEED. 


BY ELIZA COOK. 


I am born in chrystal bower, 
Where the despot hath no power 
To trail and turn the oozy tern, 
Or trample down the fair sea-flower. 
J am born where human skill 
Cannot bend me to its will, 
None can delve about my root, 
And nurse me for my bloom and fruit ; 
I am left to spread and grow 
Jn my rifted bed below, 
Till | break my slender hold, 
As the porpoise tumbleth o’er me, 


On I rush by ratt and wreck, 


Now I have taken my course to the shore, 

Where yellow sand covers the chrystal and amber ; 
Serenely I dwel! with the rosy-mouth'd shell, 

Where limpets are thick and the tiny crabs clamber. 


A young child is roving, and soon he espies 

| My rich curling threads as they mount in the spray ; 
He steps ’mid the green stones, and eagerly cries, 

“Oh! that beautiful Seaweed, I’ll bear it away.’’ 

| 

| 


All earnestly gazing, he stretches to reach, 

But a swift-spreading wave has roll’d over the beach ; 
It hath carried me back from the sun-lighted strand, 
And the young child beholds me far, far from the land, 


He runs through the ebb-surf, but vain the endeavour, 
Iam gone, my fair boy, I am gone, and for ever ; 

Thow wilt covet full many bright things, but take heed, 
They elude not your grasp like the pretty Seaweed. 


Now I am met in my wide career 
By the ice-pile driving fast, 


4 And on I go—now high—now low— 
' , A broad and sailless boat rides near, 
wen the ocean before me. | And a lithe rope runneth past. 
ee I = nigh the stately ship Hark, that plunge! who cometh here, 
it Vbere she loiters in the calm, With long and purple trail ; 
i While the south, like love's own lip, *Tis the Sea King pierced with the jagged spear,— 


Breathes a sweet and peaceful balm. The cleaving and furious whale. 


Plashing oft with gentle grace, 
Round the hull I keep my place, He huggeth me tight in his downward flight, 
While the sailor, through the day, On his writhing fin I go ; 
While his blood pours out with torrent spout, 


Leaneth o’er her side, 
And idly watches me at play And he gasps with snorting blow. 


| | 
Upon the drowsy tide. Weltering in his ocean halls, 
} She is staunch and she is stout, | He dye the coral deeper, 
7) % With chain and cable girt about, And wallows against the mossy walls 
:' Bot [ll match my tendrils fine With the lunge of a frantic sleeper. 
Ae Now the red flash breaks, I am caught on a glittering shrub, 
ad The thander-volley shakes, . And there | merrily dangle and hang 
re | And billows boil with hissing coil, O’er the head of the grampus cub. 
Like huge snow-crested snakes. 
my The mad winds roar, The star-fish comes with his quenchless light, 
+ The rain sheets pour, And a cheerful guest ishe; ‘ 
ith And screaming loud mid wave and cloud For he shineth by day and he shineth by night, 
eat The white gulls soar ; In the darkest and deepest sea. 
wt Diving deep and tossing high, I wind in his arms and on we glide, 
fag Round that same ship there ain I, Leagues and leagues afar, 
ie 4 Till at last I mount the mast, Till we rest again where the dolphins hide 
4 F é Jn the tight reef hanging fast, In the caverns roof’d with spar. 
“ While the fierce and plunging sea . 
aa. Boweth down the s‘oui crosstree, Gems of all hues for a king to choose, 
erik: Till the sharp and straiming creak With coins and coffers are round ; 
Echoeth the tempest shriek. | eight, 
Another peal ! another flash ! 
All One mighty sweep, But the is a true and right safe bar, 
aot guns are in the deep. . 
f Hark? axe below, And its murmur ban. 
be) Whirls and rings with blow on blow, I revel and rove ’mid jewell'd sheen, 
te ea And I feel the timber quiver, Till the nautilus travels by, 
mW Like a balrush on a river. And off with him [ gaily swim, 
a Still I twine about the pine, To look at the torrid sky. 
Till a wild and bursting cry 
a k 3 The ship leaps up, the mast is gone, While out of her seams, and over her beams, 
Ve a And away with it go I. The trickling pitch drops run. 
oo Now I dance and dash again, Oh ! worse is the groan that breaketh there, 
| Te Head!ong through the howling main, Than the burst of a drowning cry ; 
Mi oF While the lightning groweth stronger, They have bread in store, and flesh to spare, 
oar, But the water-casks are dry. 
ow I feel ah and clutch me, 
With a wildly snatching hold; ‘ily jad drink, 
Who is he who dares to touch me, A wd thi 
4: With a gripe so strong and bold ! nd some hot brains are beginning to think 
’Tis a sailor, young and brave, Of mecomate's open'd: vein. 
“an Struggling o’er his yawning grave. Nautilus, nautilus, let us begone, 
‘: Does he Sink that he can cling For I like not this to look upon. 
To the Seaweed’s mazy string! 
Does he dream with frenzied hope, Now about the island bay, 
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Tam quietly at play ; 
Now the fisher's skiff I m round ; 
Now | lave the rocky mound ; 
Now I swiftly float aground, 
Where the surge and pebbles rustle ; 
Where young naked feet tread o'er 
My dripping branches to explore, 
For spotted egg, aud purple muscle. 


The tide recedes—tie wave comes not 
To bear me from this barren spot 

Here | lie for many a day, 

Crisp'd and sbrivell'd in the say, 


my attention to the depots for marine stores, which of course comprise the whole 
of the naval resources of perfidious Albion. ‘To judge of the British marine 
‘from the state of the marine stores, nothing can be more contemptible than the 
former, because nothing can be more insignificant than the latter. I asked one 
of the marine-store dealers how be would provision a man-of-war with beef for 
ja long voyage, aud he had nothing to shew me but a quantity of beef bones, 
\|which be valued at five pounds fur two-pence. The English sailors, it is well 
, known, cannot fight unless they are maddened with grog ; and I looked over the 
‘jmarine-store dealer's establishment for the exciting liquid. I looked in wainj; 
‘\for he had only an enormous quantity of empty bottles, some of which he told 
,me he bad that day been purchasing. | :nvst do the English the justice to say 
\\that they provide well for the dressing of the wounds of their sailors, for the 
\|marine-stores include vast heaps of linen rags, some of which I observed were 


Till | wither, shrink, and crack, 


And my green stem turneth black. 


See! there cometh sturdy men, 


But they were no sailor blue, i 


lNo kerchief decks their tawny necks, { 
They form no smart and gallant crew. 
Hark ! there cometh merry strains, | 
*Tis not music that | know ; 
It does not tei! of anchor chains, 
Blending with the “ Yo, heave yo!” | 
Tis my death dirge they are singing, 
And thus the lightsome troll is ringing. 


The Vraic! the Vraic! oh! the Vraic shall be 
The theme of our chanting mirth, 

For we come to gather the grass of the sea 
To quicken the grain of the earth. 

That grass it groweth where no man moweth, 
All thick, and rich, and strong, 

And it meeteth our hand on the desolate strand, 
Ready for rake and prong. 

So gather and carry, for ofien we need \ 

The nurturing help of the good Seaweed. 


The Vraic! the Vraic ! come, take a farewell 
Of your boundless and billowy home, 

No more will you dive in the fathomless cell, 
Or leap in the sparkling foam ; 

Far from the petrel, the gannet, and grebe, 
Thou shalt te scatter'd abroad ; | 


‘|self. 
|were, he laughed in my face, knowing, of course, that the French cabinet would 


\ fore | was permitted even to embark on board the vessel. 


desirous of avoiding any feeling uf partiality or prejudice, | determined not to 
be satistied with a mere exffmination of the stores, which must constitute the 
true strength of @ uation’s marine ; and I resolved to see her vessels afloat on 
the Thames, for which purpose I made for the river. 1 made directly for Hun- 
gerford, one of her richest ports, and found a considerable fleet of steamers, 
'severai of which were manned, and at work, so that I could well judge of their 


jbought from persons casualiy coming into the depdt to dispose of them. Being 


capabilities. They seemed, for the most part, well officered, but there appeared 


a want of enthusiasm among the men; and a great deal of quarrelling went 
on among the various captains, which proves that the British navy is not in that 


|state of union which the English flag—the Jean d'Amitie, or Union Jack—is 
‘lemblematical of. 
‘marine, I asked of the perfidious Britons themselves which was the best boat, 
jand each began vocifereting loudly the praises of the vessels before me, on the 


Determined to give a fair trial to the merits of the British 


deck of one of which, L’Homme pas marrie (the Bachelor), | soon found my- 
She had no guns with her; and when [| asked the captain where they 


submit to any humiliation rather than undertake a war with his, the ceptain of 
the Bachelor's, government. At Chelsea, which is to London what Havre is 
tw us, there was a flotilla of two vessels, and there was a great deal of small 
craft lying about, which, as I passed, appeared tu assume an insolent attitude. 
On leaving the vessel, | was made to produce a portion of the ship’s papers, 
which f had been made to hold in my possession, and pay four-pence for, be- 
If England still 
avoids a war, it is not the superiority of her craft, which is wretched enough, 
but it is something more than her craft—it is her astounding cunning.’ ” 
To those disposed to be merry, we commend this annual as being as me 


‘jas ever ; and those who are likely to cry without liking to ery, we commend it 


as a capital sluice. 


And carefully strewn on the mountain glebe, Nae 0 
To add to the harvest hoard. 4 Darieties. 


The land must be till’d, the tiller must feed, 
And the corn must be help'd by the good Seaweed. 


The Vraic! the Vraic! pile it on to the fire, 
Let it crackle and smoke in the wind ; 

Anda smouldering heap of treasure we'll keep 
In the ashes it Jeaveth behind. 

On to the furrow, on to the field, 
Dust to dust is the claim; 

Tis what the prince and pilgrim yield, 
And the Seaweed giveth the saine. 

The land must be till'd, the tiller must feed, 

But he'll mingle at last with the good Seaweed. 


CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALMANACK FOR 1845. 


We should not think the year a rightful distribution of time without George 
Cruikshank’s annual budget of humour, pictorial and literary. If any thing’ 
could happen to an Immorta!, and Momus were to become defunct, assuredly 
George would be uplifted to the Empyrean as his legitimate successor ; and 
what pictures he would make of Olympus, and all its gods and a " 
We can fancy we see his Weuus, his Wulcan, his Muses and his Furies, and 
Ganymede and Hebe, and Amphitrite and the rest. It would be a great celes- 
tial work ; as this is a most entertaining terrestrial. 

The twelve illustrations of the twelve mouths, from * Twelfth” to “ Box- 
ing” Night, are full of the comic. The Irish heroes on the day after St. Pa-| 
trick’s, before the Beak—the contrast of Old and New Fashions on Lady-day, 
—the Horticultural Fate, all dripping and distressed—the Fall of the [dinner- 
table} Leaf in October—and the Court of Young England, especially the last,| 
are famous specimens of George’s happy vein. Nor are the sequent woodcuts 
behindhand ; the Monster-meeting being a hit, and the Prize Prophecy an 
enigma we would give the reader a year to solve. 

We have now but to copy two or three bits of the litera scripta drollery. 

carts of state before him* rise, 
No treaties, but a treat ; 
Sugar in every shape and guise, 
jives sweets unto his suite. 


Hostilities he need not dread, 
Like some in regal stations ; 

A Twelfth-Night king is at the head 
Of friendliest relations.’” 


“ Facts that do not come within the recollection of the oldest inhabitant. 


The invasion of England by the Prince de Joinville. 

The liberty of the French press. 

A ministry of one year’s duration in Spain. 

The presentation of the accounts of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook. 
A engraving from the Art-Union. 

A fine day in Glasgow.”’ r 
* * 


“ Note on the naval forces of Great Britain. By a French Admiral —This 
note is avowedly designed as a companion to the pamphlet of the Prince de, 
Jomville, which was intended to shew how easily England might be taken by 
the French ; but omitted to say how the matter might have been taken by the 
English. ‘The note is written with the same exactitude as to facts, the same 
knowledge of the subject, and the same spirit of candour by which all recent 
French works on England have been distinguished. We give an abridgment 
of the note, which, in its original state, is extremely foli and, at the same time, 
particularly empty. ‘In looking at the state of the English marine, | turned, 


Twelfch-Night king 


* 


{bistory. 


Cuinese v. Yanker CLeverness —The space in the front of the factories 


is exceedingly limited, so much so as to render any thing beyond pedestrian 
jexercise absurd Prompted either by vanity or by an irresistible love of the 
‘quadrupedal species, an American geatleman brought his horse from Macao, 


and for some days persisted in riding up and down a space of ground not much 
larger than the deck of a 74. In doing this, he was obliged to pass at each 
turn a certain cotlee-shop, the owner of which speedily saw a method of turn- 
ing to his own account the curious propensity of the foreigner, and actually 
\placed on his doorway an advertisement stating that he had hired a Fanqui to 
ride opposite his house for the diversion of his guests, from five to six every 


‘evening, and begged those who wished to see the sight would patronise 
| his house at that hour. 
| tators who were gathered round him for the next few succeeding days; and 
|deep was his annoyance upon the truth of the matter getting wind among the 


Great was the delight of Jonathan at the crowd of spec- 


jcommunity, the circumstance transpiring by reason of one of their number, a 

good Chinese scholar, having been himself attracted to read the advertisement. 

{ts needless to add, the horse went again to Macao by the first opportunity. 
An Aide-de-camp’s Recollections of China, &c. 

In the window of the Servants’ Registry-office, in Wells, may be seen— 
“« Place wanted, by a young woman as cook, in a respectable family, where a 
pious tootman is kept, of high church principles.” 

Rorascutcp in Want or Money —The Charivar: tells a story about a mil- 
lionaire of European renown, which is said to be “founded on fact.” The 
anecdote is evidently disguised by the artificial cookery of the Parisian Punch ; 
bot it does not seem difficult to pick out the real * fact.” The day was very 
wet; and a gentleman, wrapped in a pelisse, hastily got into an omnibus, at the 
corner of the Rue Lafitte. At the Rue de Richelieu, opposite the Exchange, 
he alighted, and was going off, when the conductor stopped him with a demand 
for his six sous. The gentleman felt in his pocket, but he had no change. The 
conductor waxed angry. “I am M. de Rothschild,” said the gentleman ; 
“there is my card.”’ -* Never heard of you,” saidthe man; “ give me my six 
sous.” The banker was in haste; “J have only an order for a million,” he 
said, “give me change,”—handing a coupon of Five per Cent. Rentes for 
50,000 francs. The conductor stared, and the passengers began to laugh. Just 
then an agent de change came by, and M. de Rothschild borrowed the six sous. 
The conductor was seized with remorseful respect ; and, turning to M. de 
Rothschild, he said, “If you want ten francs, sir, 1 don’t mind lending them 
to you.” 

ANECDOTE OF THOMAS CampBELL.—One one occasion, Professor (afterwards 
Sir Daniel) Sandford attempted to take precedence of the Lord Rector at a 


|dinner party, but was defeated and somewhat humbled by the quickness of a 


lady standing at Campbell’s side. ‘ Bless me ! | was not dreaming of any 
icedence.’’ said Campbell ; * but is it not strange that Mr. Sandford should be 
so vain as to think that his being a bishop's son and a professor should give any 
rank. Why, it merely meaus the son of a dissenting clergyman and a respec- 
table schoolmaster.” An anecdote was current at this tume of a dignified 
functionary of the University—a man of pomp and form. He sneeringly said 
they would not know where to address the official announcement ; so obscure, 
it might be inferred, did he consider the man whose poetic fame was bounded 
only by the limits of civilization. A gentleman present promptly answered, 
“You have only to address it to the author of the ‘Pleasures of Hope,” and put 
it into the post-office. Metropolitan Magazine. 
A New History or Napotson.—“ Had madame ever heard of Napoleon !”’ 
—" A little,” | replied ; and this most erudite guide, asserting that it was not 
at all to be expected I should, as | was English, and all that was not in the his- 
tory of my country, gave us this most excellent epitome of the great emperor's 
Napoleon entered the army as a soldier: he rose rapidly to be cap- 
tain, ior bis merit was extraordinary : he was sent for to Paris to agsist in the 
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revolution : a man named Barrét had his eye on the supreme power, and was 
jealous of the young captain ; he sent him off with the army to Italy, where he 
distinguished himself so much that he was made general. He came back to 
Paris to the great dismay of Barrét, who began to think what else he could do 
to prevent his rising. Now, there was a Madame Josephine, who had been sent 
over in a slave vessel from the West Indies ; and Barrét thought, if he could 
get him to marry her, his good fortune would be crossed. So he advised Na- 

oleon to marry her, and he did so; but she was a gvod woman, and a great 
Leippiinade to him. Then Barrét had him sent from Paris again; bot nothing 
could stop Napoleon's fortune ; he went, and made the campaign of Egypt, and 
returned covered with glory, and his jealous enemy was lost for ever. Then 
he made the campaign of Russia, and was made first consul ; his fame was at 
its height, and ail France saluted him as a glorious conqueror ; and, after that, 
he made the campaign of Vaterloo, and then he was made emperor. | thanked 
the narrator ; affirming that | never had heard such™® history of Napoleon be- 
fore. “ That was not likely,’ he remarked again, “‘ as madame was English, 
and it was not necessary that she should know ¢out cela ; nor monsieur non plus.” 
But how did the emperor get to St. Helena!” Idemanded. * Ah! that was 
owing to the English, who betrayed him: he went on board one of their ships 
of war; and the captain broke his word, and carried him off ; and they kept 
him prisoner of war, till he died of a broken heart.” 

Miss Bunbury’s Rides in the Pyrenees. 

Reces ror Mepicat Stupents tue Sreeets.—Take as much 
room on the pavement as you possibly can: if you are with four or five friends, 
walk all arm-in-arm together. Don’t make way for a lady : the road is plenty 
wide enough for ker. Juke smartly with the cabmen, and hail every omnibus 
wiiich is passing, and then walk a different way. Ask each policeman “ How's 
G 149?” and enter int» playful conversation with every beggar who asks you 
for a penny. Enter newspaper shops to inquire the price of the “ Penny Mag- 
azine,” and stop outside cookshops to imitate the action of the carver. Shriek 
out “ Lur-li-e-ty”’ as often as you please, and compliment cooks and house- 
maids standing at area-gates. Stop private carriages to inquire if they are 
“hired,” and tap stout gentlemen on the off shoulder to enjoy their surprise 
when they turn round and see no one there. Buy baked potatoes in the street 
to keep your hands warm, and play at catchball with them as you go along. 
Pelt dogs with stones, or anything else you can get ; and cry “‘ Balloon’? when 
there is none. Converse freely with uld clothesmen, and laugh openly at per- 
sons in distress. Stare young ladies out of countenance, and quiz aged people 
on their very juvenile looks. Ring bells vigorously as you go home of an eve- 
ning, and rattle your sticks violently against the area railings, taking good care 
to remove all pewter pots that may be hanging on them. 

(Comic Almanack. 

E.opements.—You wouldn’t hear of so many run-away matches if it warn't 
for them cussed boardin’-schools, I know. A young chap sees one of these 
angeliferous gals a goin’ a walkin’, and inquires who she is and what she is. 
He hears she has a great forten, and he knows she has great beauty—splendid 
gal she 1s,too. She has been taught to stand strait and walk strait, like a 
drill-sarjeant. She knows how to get into a carriage and show no legs, and to 
get out o’ one as much onlike a bear and as much like a lady as possible. She 
can stand in first, second, or third position at church, and hold her elbows! 
graceful—very important church lessons them, too, much more than the les 
sons parson reads. ‘Then she knows a little tiny prayer-book makes a big hand 
look hugeaceous, and a big one makes it look small ; and, besides, she knows 
all about smiles, the smile to sit with or walk with, the smile to talk with, the 
smile o’ surprise, the smile scorny, and the smile piteous. Sne is a most ac- 
complished gal, that’s a fact, how can it be otherwise in natur? Aint she at a 
female seminary, where, though the mistress don’t wo nothin’, she can teach 
everythin’ ‘cause it’s a fashionable school, and very aristocratic, and very dear 
It must be good since it costs so much ; and you can’t get nothin’ good without 
a good price, that’s a fact.” Sam Slick. 

Tue Suirt Tere or Amertca.—lIn the forests of Oronook, there is a tree 
which often attains the height of fifty feet. The natives make shirts of the 
bark of this tree, which requires only to be stripped off, and to be deprived of 
its red and fibrous parts. The shirt is thus formed without seam. ‘Ihe head 
is thrust through one end, and the lateral holes are cut to admit the arms 
Natives wear these shirts in rainy seasons, which, according to Humboldt, are 
equal to any of our Mackintoshes for keeping out the wet. 

Cuinese Worsuip.—Kneeling down in front of the altar, the suppliant to 
that particular god in whose honour it had been erected, and whose figure was 
represented immediately behind it, commenced by repeatedly bowing his head, 
each time touching the ground, sighing, and reciting, 1n a low tone of voice. 
certain words. An attendant priest then placed in his hands two pieces of 
bamboo, the two being about the size and shape of a potato, divided longitudi. 
nally ; again, bowing, he threw these upon the stone pavement before him, the 
priest, and the bystanders as well as himself, intently observing how they 
should fall; this he repeated many times. At each cast there was a slight ex- 
clamation from every one around him—sometimes in a tone of pleasure, some- 
times in that of disappointment, according to the way in which the pieces of 
wood rested. This game, a species of hazard, himself versus the god—a fine 
fat, corpulent gent leman—he continued, with varied success, for a considerable 
time ; at length, making a lucky hit, he suddenly jumped up, apparently well 
pleased with his throw, and retiring, gave place to the next expectant for equal 
good fortune. Captain Cunynghame’s Kecollections. 


Foreign Summary. 


Parliament is further prorogued by proclamation from Dec. 12, to Feb. 4» 
then to assemble “ for the despatch of business. 

On the 28th of November, Sir Henry Pottinger was sworn as a member of 
the Privy Counsel, and took his seat at the Board. 

Great Roppery.—An extensive robbery has been committed in the banking- 
house of Messrs. Rogers, Towgood & Co. bankers, of Clement's lane, London. 
Bank notes to the amount of from £36,000 to £40,000 or £41,000 were stolen) 
out of the iron safe, which is deposited in the half of the inner office, and se- 
curities to a very large amount were taken by the thieves. 

We have to record the death of Lieut.-General Sir J. Cameron, Colonel of 
the 9th Foot. Lieut.-General the Hon. Sir. R. L. Dundas, K. C. B. Colone! 
of the 59th Regiment, died on the 23d ult in Yorkshire. On the 16th ult., at 
Bathford, at an advanced age, Rear Admiral Cochrane. Sir Gore Ousley died 
at his seat, Hall Barn Park, on the 18th ult., aged 74. Thomas Henderson, 
Esq. Professor of Astronomy in the University of Edinburgh, died on the 26t 
ult. The grand banquet to Sir Henry Pottinger by the merchants of Liver- 
»~al wag to take place on the 17th inst., 


| The Paris papers are filled with accounts of the dinner given at Marseilles to 
\Marshal Bugeaud, on the occasion of his return from Algiers. The speeches 
jon the occasion were of a very ordinary character. Marshal Bugeaud, however 
‘took occasion to give the following description of the progress made by the co- 
llony of Algeria within the last four years. The revenues of the colony, which 
lin 1840 were only four millions, amount now totwenty millions. These are 
twenty millions which come to lighten the burdens of the mother country. 
‘The European population, which in 1840 was only 25,000 souls, amounts now 
‘to 75,000. It was believed some time ago that the territory accessible to us 
jonly extended to Tell ; that is to say, a zone of forty-five leagues deep only. 
|We have now the certainty that the Arab population extends to a depth of 200 
\leagues towards the desert, by a length of 250 leagues ; that is to say, over a 
‘surface as large as that of France. ‘The Arab population is 5,000,000 of in- 
lhabitants, and pernaps 6,000,000. 

| G. W. Featherstonhaugh, Esq. has received the appointment of British con- 
‘sul at the French sea-port of Havre-de-Grace. 

Emancipation or THE Jews.—A flamburg letter, dated November 22, says : 
—* The Senate and College of the Ancients have just declared in favour of 
jemancipating the Jews. hat principally decided our two highest bodies in 
\the state to consent to this act of justice, is the insmense sacrifices which the 
Jews of Hamburg have made to succour the numerous victims of the fire of 
|1842, and the spirit of patriotism and charity with which that body has been 
animated for along series of years. The emancipation of the Jews will be, it 
is said, complete, except that they cannot form part of the senate.” 

Prosecrep Royat Visirs.—The queen and her illustrious consort intend 
shortly to honour the D ke of Wellington with a visit at the noble and gallant 
duke’s seat, Strathfieldsaye, Hants. he noble duke was apprised of his sove- 
reign’s pleasure during his recent visit to her majesty at Windsor Castle. We 
understand that the precise day is not yet named, but that the preparations are 
to commence for the royal visit this week. The Duke of Wellington, on Satur- 
day morning, went to Sirathfieldsaye from town, expressly to give instructions 
for alterations requisite for the reception of his august visitors. The duke re- 
turned to Apsley House inthe evening. It is said thatall the necessary pre- 
parations are to be completed by the close of next week.—Morning Herald. 

We are enabled to announce that her majesty has signified her intention of 
honoring, by an early visit his Grace the Duke of Buckingham, at his prince- 
ly mansion in Buckinghamshire. Morning Chronicle. 
So great has been the success of Balfe's grand opera of The Daughter of St. 
Mark, that it is said, the composer will realize £1,000 by the sale of his copy- 
right. 

General Narvaez has been made a grandee of Spain of the first class, with 
the title of the Duke of Ardos. 
The poet Campbell’s pension of £184 a year has been bestowed, we hear, 
upon Mr. Patrick Fraser Tytler. 


Tue Rattway To Svuez.--The Augsburg Gazette states, on the authority of 
a letter from Alexandria, of the 5th inst. that the Pachaof Egypt has announc- 
ed his intention of making a railroad on his own account to Suez. The writer 
of the letter states that the distance is $4 English miles, and that the estima- 
ted expense is only £3,000 sterling per mile. 


Deatu or THE Princess Soputa Matitpa.—This amiable and benevolent 
princess expired at her mansion, on Blackheath, on Friday morning, 29th Nov. 
in the 72d year of her age, having been born on the 23d of May, 1773 She 
was sister to the late Duke of Gloucester. The Princess Sophia Matilda was 
the only daughter of Prince William Henry Duke of Gloucester, who was brother 
of George Ii!. and whose only son, the late Dake of Gloucester, died in 1834. 
Her royal highness, whose rank and personal attractions might naturally have 
been expected to induce many offers of matrimonial alliances, never entertain- 
ed any overtures of that nature. The marriage of her royal highness’s father 
to the Dowager-Countess of Waldegrave was one of the proximate causes of 
the introduction of the Royal Marriage Act ; and it is worthy of remark, that 
the deceased princess was the sole surviving issue of that alliance which exer- 
cised so important an influence over the domestic relations of the rdyal family. 
With the deceased princess, therefere, becomes extinct every line of inheritance 
through the next brother of George III. 


Approacnine Marriace in Lire.—We understand that Wednesday 
(this day) is appointed for the marriage of Lady Augusta Somerset, eldest 
daeghter of the Duke of Beaufort, and his Excellency Baron Nieumann, the 
Austrian Minister at the British Court. The bride, it is said, will be given away 
by the Duke of Wellington. 

‘ The Duke of Devonshire has contributed £100 to the fund of Father Ma- 
thew. 


Maprip Banquets —Mr. Bulwer, the British minister at Madrid, gave a 
grand dinner, on the 15th November, to several distinguished persons ; among 
whom where the Duke of Rianzares (ci devant Munoz), and many of the corps 
diplomatique. This dinner suggested to the Madrid correspondent of the Paris 
National some curious observations about another banquet, the ball given by 
Narvaez, which had not then taken place :—-“* Mr. Bulwer's banquet will at 
all events be eclipsed by that which Narvaez is preparing forthe 19th. It is the 
whim of a vizier. Seven hundred persons are invited, and the cost of the 
feast is reckoned at 18,000 ounces of gold, or 90,000 francs (£3,600). He 
must have millions to indulge in such largesse ; and Narvaez has them. Yet 
he possessed but his sword’s scabbard when he returned to Spain ; no inherit- 
ance has devolved to him, and he has won no lottery- prize ; yet he has bought 
and paid for in cash, a chateau worth 600,000 francs ; he has above a million 
in a Paris firm, which I could name, and he spends 90,000 francs on a dinner. 
You see by these facts to what an extent robbery is organised here. From the 
highest to the lowest they are robbing every where, and there is nothing to be 
icompared with this frantic dilapidation. Madame Manoz is not the last to satisfy 
her avidity ; she now wants 100,000,000 reals in the way of arrears of the civil 
list, which she claims in virtue of the principle that she has been regent and 
sovereign mistress of the Cassette unto the 10th of October 1844.” 

The engineer-in-chief of the department of the Jura has received orders to 
repare the necessarry plans for making a tunnel through the mountain of the 
aucille, in order to place Paris and Geneva in a more direct line of communi- 

cation. 

The Moniteur of Monday contains a royal ordnance, issued at the recommen- 
dation of the French Minister of the Interior, whereby an extraordi credit 
of 240,000f. is granted for trying the electrical :elegraph system on a railway 
line. 


Paris Acapemy or Scitnces.—Nov. 11.—M. Arago communicated an ac- 
» count of a new system of locomotion proposed by M. Andraud. This gentle- 
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man recently performed with success some experiments with compressed air, that the project of a canal from Sweden to the Baltic Sea, by which vessels 
at a high degree uf pressure, on the Versailles railroad (left bank); and the ‘iat now pass from Elsinore to Helsinburg and pay the Sound duties would 
question that remained to be decided as to the advantage of substituting com- *Void that tax, is seriously contemplated. A merchant of Gottenburg has ob- 
pressed atmospheric air for steam as the motive power of engines, was that of tained permission from the Swedish government to render navigable two rivers 
expense. His present discovery, however, is altogether different from the sys- whici: would communicate with the proposed canal, and has received from the 
tem on which he made his experiments on the Versailles railroad, for it consists King of Prossia a sam of money (46.000f.) towards the expenses of survey. 
in employing atmospheric air at comparatively low pressure. and consequeutly Forrsrs ix Spain.—An English company is said to have offered to the 
at a comparatively small cost. The mode of operating is also quite diferent. Spanish government the enormous sum of 1,000 of reals (upwards of six mil- 
He was present at the Academy with a working model, and exhibited it in ac lions sterling), for liberty to cut timber in the forests of the Asturias. Ina 
tion. The system consists of a long flexible air-tight tube, placed between the memorial laid before the minister of marine, as to the value of the timber in 
two rails on the whole length of the line. At the extremities of this tube are those forests, it is stated that upwards of 80 millions of trees, fit for ship build- 
reservoirs filled with compressed air. A kind of flatting-mill is fixed atthe wg, can be cut. Jt is stated that M. Mon, instead of giving this large property 
head of the first carriage of the train, and the tube is pressed gently between over, as it ought to be given, to the state creditors, reserves it as a guarantee 
the two rollers. This is the whole of his apparatus. When the train isto be ‘fora newloan He has refused ihe offer of the English company. 
set in motion, one of the reservoirs of compressed air is put into communica: ~~ Circassia. —The flying reports which during the last few months have succes- 
tion with the tube, which swells, and the air, meeting with the obstacle of the sively reached Constantinople from Dazghestan, authorize a belief that the disas- 
rollers, acts upon the mill, which performs the office of a piston, and the tram ‘ers of the Russians and the triumphs of Shamil Bey have, this campaign, been 
is impelled with more or less rapidity, as the pressure upon the air is more OF |o an extent hitherto unknown. Av individual from that country, just arrived 
less violent, and according to the diameter of the tube. In this process there (rom Daghestan, says that daring the spring and summer no less than seven oF 
is, of course, no engine, and the carriages are carried with considerable rapidity’ eight severe battles have been fought, in which the Russians lost, besides an 
up any moderate elevation, and can be made to ascend at a lower rate the immense number of men, no Jess than forty-five places or positions. Certain it 
highest hills. jis that the forces of Russia have been concentrated in the neighbourhood of Dag- 
Mr. Emerson Tennent has presented to the National History Seciety of Bel- /bestan. In fact the lines of the Koubar are now so badly guarded, that the 
fast a living cameleon, caught by himself in the garden of the Greek convent Circassians of Abazek and Carbada are constantly crossing the borders, attack- 
on Mount Calvary. wug the Russian villages, aad bearing off rich spotls in slaves, horses, cattle, 


A correspondent says that the quarter's revenue, as far as it has gone, pre- sheep, and other property. 
sents an improved aspect : this is the case, we learn, both in the Customs de- Sprain.—The accounts of Zurbano's revolt are so imperfect and contradicto- 
partment and the post-office. The Tariff is also said to be working well with. ‘Y that is impossible to penetrate tothe trath. Both sides strive to make their 
France and the Netherlands. If, continues our informant, the revenue comes °W cause appear to be flourishing, and regard neither fact nor truth in the ef- 
up as is expected to the end of the quarter, Sir Robert Peel will reduce the In- fort. Colonel Corres, commander of a columa pressing on Zurbano’s rear sent 
come-tax to 3}d. in the pound. _jan official despatch that he had routed the rebels on the 16th instant : on the 
|19th, the routed General entered Soria atthe head of a large force. Here he 

caused the Political Chief to be shot, that officer having issued an order to 
shoot the rebel leader. Thence Zurbano marched tewards Saragossa, where 
a batialion of soldiers had declared for him; and stories of his defeat are re- 
wewed with every appearance of probahility. Despatches written at Bay- 
\}onne on the 24th instant state that his elder son, his brother-in-law, and a con- 


jared to Now Soste Wales hoy an forthe eva, tad taken wile Zarbao ly 
offence, in consideration of having undergone a portion of their sentence ; and, 8 


having arrived a few days since from Sydney, in a vessel lying in the London | A counts from Logrono announce the execution of Zarbano’s son,of his brother- 
Docks, are now on their way back again to their native country. 


in-law, and of two other officers who had expoused Zurbano’s cause. The 
Increase or Orricers tn THE INp1aN Army. Orders will be sent out by governor of Logrono has incurred the severe displeasure of the government 
the next overland mailto India, for the appointment of an additional captain, for the delay which he had allowed to take place in the execution of these 
to each regiment of infantry. The govenor-general had authority to this effect! delinavents. He has been dismissed from his office. No correct accounts have 
when he was appointed ; but, in the event of his not having done so, he has been received of Zurbano’s present position. ‘The Carlist party are evidently 
been directed to carry it into immediate operation. intriguing in Bilboa, where the weakness ofthe garrison gives hopes of sue- 
Naval and Military Gazette. | eess to a popular rising. It is generally believed there, that a9 insurrection in 
Tue care Bank Forcery.—On Saturday morning John Forrester, by the favour of Don Carlos will take place throughout the Basque provinces in the 
direction of Mr. Charles Freshfield, waited upon the governor of the Bank of ©28¥ing spring. In the meanwile, the failure of Zarbano’s attempt, and the 
England, and put into his hands the sum of £6,500, part of the £8000 of which, “'"€r which threatens to be extremely severe, will have the effect of dz uping 
the establishment had been plundered by Elder aod Burgess. It is expected, (the ardour of all parties seeking a change of government for the present. The 
that upwards of £1000 more, the produce of some stock which Elder had pur- (disturbances in Upper Arragon seem to be at an end. 
chased, will be brought over in the next packet from Boston. There is no in-|| Torkry,—Refaat Pacha, the only member of the divan supposed to be fa- 
stance of such wholesale restitution, in a case in which the thieves managed to |yourable to England, has been dismissed from office. Letters from Constanti- 
reach another country, as this. The two brothers have on some occasions fol jnople of the 30th ult., state, that fresh disturbances had broken out in Syria, 
lowed plunderers to rrance and Germany, and without warrait or authority of jand that towards Latakia the country was in such a state that troops were 
any kind, beyond at agit ua mar acy that no authorities would impede,| marching towards it with all possible rapidity. 
have broke open tranks and seized upon the stolen cash and securities, at the} s.21. __ accounts from the Lebanon deseribe that country as being the 
risk of and quickly them ge the of ite civil war. ‘The mountaineers have laid siege to and 
+ sg + but this case tn & remarkable manner shows the eflicacy of the Ash |iof the place has intimated to the foreign consuls, that he cannot answer any 
arton treaty, and the fact that henceforth the chances which great criminals j4) Gor for their safet 
have of evading justice by flying to foreign countries are vastly reduced. The | 
operation of the law is looked to with great interest and hope. as calculated to |. ikEECE.—The correspondent of the Morning Post says, you will be aston- 
be of infinite service to all the great communities of the world.—London Pa- |'S0ed, as every one has been here, at learning that our countryman, Sir Rich- 
per. ard Church, has beeu unceremoniously disinissed, without the slightest notice, 
Scrauce mm Inpis.—At the last meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, it was! from his situation of Inspector General of the Greek army, and the ruffian Gri- 


thes, the Rajeh of had octablished ap and print- vas appointed in his place. There cannot be the slightest doubt that this act 


entirely attributable to the king, urged on by M. Piscatory to everything that 
ing press, and that he appointed none but Christian jadges. ‘jean possibly be devised to insult the English as a nation. General Church 


It is stated, in a London paper, that the agitation of Repeal has cost the peo- bas beeu serving Greece for eighteen years, during a part of which time, by the 
ple of Ireland, in twelve months, the sum of £121,264, of which £56,000 sacritice of every farthing he possessed, he maintained an army in the field, 
were devoted to the personal and private uses of Mr. Daniel O'Connell. wand secured to Cireece some of her richest provinces. General Church is now 

Liszt, the celebrated pianist. has bad the supernumerary cross of Charles II] jpersecuted by King Ocho and M. Piscatory, because he is a staunch constitu- 
conferred upon him by the Queen of Spain, who presented him at the same, tionalist ; but surely the former should not have forgotten, for he could not be 
time with a rich diamond pin, worth 1,000 piastres. | ;gnorant of the fact, that he owes his life, on the night of the 15th of Septem- 

According to the parliamentary rota the Irish representative prelates for the ber, 1843, to the loyalty of the general. who, when told by one of those engag- 
session of 1845 are—the Archbishop of Dublin, the Bishops of Meath, Kildare, ed in that movement thai perhaps the king might be made away with, swore an 


Tuer Canavian Resers—The American line of packet Switzerland, which 
left the St. Katharine’s Docks on Friday afternoon, for New York, had on 
board, in addition to a full cargo of British manulactured goods, a large num- 
ber of cabin and steerage passengers, among which latter were upwards of 
thirty persons who were concerned in the riots in Canada about four years ago, 
and were in consequence taken prisoners by the British authorities, and trans- 


and Cashel. loath that the first who attempted to touch a hair of his head, should be shot, if 
Ancer anp Osgstinacy.—A misproud man resolves to abide by the evil had, 10. 


words which he has spoken in anger. This freezing of foam is wilfuily unna- ee Ee a * 
tural; and turns a brief madness into a settled insanity. ! Wuo was Junivs !—Perceiving @ fine copy of Jonius’s Letters,” I asked 


a ‘ ‘him if he thought those forcible productions were {rom the pen of Lord Chat- 
of West-| Most decidedly of us (for he always spoke of the Pitt family 


as if he were one of them) ever thought for a mement that they were; and, if 
The totai number of letters despatched through the Post Office in 1838, was they had been we should certainly have known it. There is much in them 
75 millions ; in 1843, upwards of 230 millions. | which resembles the peculiarities of Burke; and many of his admurers enter- 
It is said that the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland has conferred the vacant dea-| tained the opinion so positively, that Burke felt himself called upon solemnly 
nery of Limerick on the Rey. Dr. Wilson, who is a whig, and a decided sup- to disclaim the imputation. My opinion ts, Dr. Wilmot was the author.” 
porter of the system of national education. \\* Dr. Wilmot!” | reiterated with surprise. “Ay Dr. Wilmot; no man bad 


The “ Agitator ’’ seems to have incurred the resentment of his French radi. \better oppcrcunities ; he was a good scholar, a sincere whig, anda most inti 


cal friends. The Réforme states, that a distinguished statuary and caricaturist ‘Mle friend of Lord Chatham's. He had opportunities to be fully ‘acquainted 


js about to make a cast, representing O'Connell holding a torch in his right |With everything, from bis enjoying euch an exclusive confidence of George 181 


in his left a pail of cold water. which aro-e from the following affair 3 George 11). when Prince George, fell 
po in the kingdom of Poland, has issued an order by yh 
which all males, without from contracting! ark of thet draper was Wheeler. As the prince could 
marriages till they have c»mpleted the thirtiet cone their oge vember 22, ||hot obtain her affections exactly in the way he most desired, he persuaded Dr. 
A letter from Bromberg, in Prussia, states aia: primathan ate of cathoties in | V#met to marry them, which he did at Kew Chapel, in 1759—William Pitt, 
ed from th afterwards Lord Chatham, and Aun Taylor, being the parties witnessing ; and, 

that place has separated from the mother church. It refuses to acknowledge jr, aught I know, that document is still in existence.” “ You 


the authority of the pope as heac of the church, or to continue auricular con | me!" Ah, ah,—when you have lived es long. in the 1d as I have, you 
fession, but it preserves the celebration of the mass. vil eenme ben tonished at any thing.” 


Cana From SwepEn To THE Battic.—It appears by a letter from Berlin, Conversations wito Mr. Beckford 
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Eveeant uanits or Brrs.—Did any one ever sufficiently admire—did he, so general, that, although prohibitory laws may, in some measure, deter them 
indeed ever notice——the entire elegance of the habits and pursuits of bees! their from it, by increasing its price, yet, where somany men are determined to have 
extraction of nothing but the quintessence of the flowers ; their preference of it, its introduction into the country cannot be prev ented. 
those that have the finest and least adulterated odour ; their avoidance of every, Captain C unynghame’s Recollections. 

. ‘hing squalid (so unlike flies) ; their eager ejection or exclusion of it from the 


hive, as in the instance of carcase of intruders, which, if they cannot drag away 
they cover up and eutomb ; their Jove of clean, quiet, and delicate neighbour- 


hoods, thymy places with brooks; their singularly clean tmanogement of so li-|| 
quid and adhesive a thing as honey, from which they issue forth to their work': 
as if they had nothing to do with it; their combination with honey making of} 


MAKING PRESENTS. 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 
One of the charms of Christmas is in the bounty it brings. It is an old con- 
stant distinguishing characteristic of the season to exhibit a soul too broad and 
embracing to be shut in by the narrow though equitable boundaries of commerce ; 


the elegant manufacture of wax, of which they make their apartments, and) 14, javish to throw its heart’s wealth into a scale and weigh itout in scruples. 


which is used by mankind for none but patrician or other choice purposes ; 
their orderly policy ; their delight in sunshine; their attention to one another ; 
their apparent indifference to anything purely regarding themselves, apart from 
the common good In the morning the 
bee is honey ; in the evening, the waxen taper ; in the summer noon, a voice 
in the garden, or in the window ; in the winter, and at all other times, a meet- 
er of usin books. She talks Greek to us in Sophocles and Theocritus ; Vir- 
gus very best latin, in his Georgics ; we have just heard her in Italian ; and 


besides all her charming associations with the pgets in general, one of the Eliz- | 


abethan men has made a whole play out ofher,—a play in which the whole 
dramatis persone are bees !—Ainsworth’s Magazine. 


Arrican Warrart.—In another border country, called Habeesh, the mon-)) 
He was formeriy Malek of Shendy,|: 


arch is dignified with the title of tiger. 
when it was invaded by ismael Pasha, and was even then designated by this 
cognomen. Isimael, Mehemet Ali s second son,advanced through Nubia, claim- 
jog tribute and submission from all the tribes. Nemmur (which signifies tiger,) 
the King of Shendy, received him hospitably, as Mahmoud, our dragoman, in 
formed us; and, when he was seated in his tent, waited on him to learn his 
pleasure. ‘* My pleasure is,” replied the invader, ‘that you forthwith furnish 
me with slaves, cattle, and money, to the value of one hundred thousand dol- 
tars.” “f Pooh!” said Nemmir, * you jest ; all my country could not produce 
what you require in one hundred moons.” 
pasha's reply, and he struck the tiger across the face with his pipe. 
done so to his namesake of the jangle, the insult could not have roused fiercer 
feelings of revenge ; but the human animal did not show his wrath at once. 


“It is well,” he replied ; “Jet the pasha rest: to morrow he shall have nothing) 


more to ask.”’ The Egyptian, and the few Mameluke officers of his statl, were 
tranquilly smoking towards evening, entertained by some dancing girls, whom 
the tiger had sent to amuse them, when they observed that a huge pile of dried 
stalksof Indian corn was rising rapidly round the tent. ** What means this?” 
inquired Ismael, angrily; “am not a pasha?’ “Jt is but forage for your 
highness’s horses,” replied the Nubian ; ** for, were your troops once arrived, 
the people would fear to approach the camp.” Saddenly the space is filled 
with smoke, the tent curtaims shrivel up in flames, and the pasha and his com- 
rades find themselves encircled in what they well know is their funeral pyre. 
Vainly the invader implores mercy, and assures the tiger of his warm regard 
for him and all his family ; vainly he endeavours to break through the fiery 
fence that girds him round ; a thousand spears bore him back into the flames, 
and the tiger's triumphant yell and bitter mockery mingle with his dying 
screams ‘The Egyptians perished toa man. Nemmir escaped up the coun 
try, crowned with savage glory, and married the daughter of a king, who soon 
left him his successor; and the tiger still defies the old pasha’s power. 
latter, however, took a terrible revenge upon his people. He burnt all the in- 
habitants of the village nearest to the scene of his son’s slaughter, and cut off} 
the right hands of five hundred men besides. So much for African warfare. 


Tue Proor-Hovuse at Birminguam muskets manufactured at. Bir-)| 


mingham must be submitted to a test imposed by government, which takes 
place in what is called the proof-house. Muskets that have stood this test are 
stamped. I went to see this interesting proof-house. I was told that every 
musket was there filled with a charge five times as powerful as that which u 
was expected to carry when in ordinary use. There are rooms in which the 


proofing cartridges are prepared, otlf®rs in which the muskets are loaded, and | 


a place called the hole, where they are discharged. This is managed in the 
following manner : the loaded muskets, 100 or 120 ata time. are placed side 
by side upon a low seaffulding, upon which it is possible to fasten them com- 
oon Pheir mouths are turned towards the inner wall of the room, where 

ullets fly intoa heap of sand. The walls ofthe room are of great strength 
and thickness, and the doors and windows strongly barncaded with iron. A 
train of powder is then laid, ranning over the touch-hole of each piece to a small 
opening, where it is fired. 


for the navy, were tried. These are of larger calibre than those used in the 


army. After the discharge had taken place, a little time was allowed for the)! 


smoke to clear away before we entered the proof-house, where we found that 
seven barrels had burst. but that 113 had stood the test. The superintendent 
of the establishment told me, that sometimes as many as twenty out ofa hun- 
dred would burst, but very often fewer than seven, if we take five or six per 
cent as the average, it gives usa high idea of the excellent workmanship of 
English gunmakers. We were told that, not long ago, a workman, who had 
been detected in some peculation, found means to secret himself in the proof- 


“Ha! Wallah!” was the young)’ 
If he had}! 


The! | 


On the occasion of my visit, 120 muskets, intended) 


| It is no period for scant measures, or for bare justice ; the cup must overflow. 


| Who ever said at Christmas, “ But cant you take half a mince-pie?” The 
| ‘spirit of the time is ungrudging, hospitable, generous. Jt is not the meal of 
Enough, but the festival of Excess. People, who throughout the long year: 

had given not a crumb, now give dainties and luxuries rarely tasted. The read- ° 
| ing now runs— 
i] Man's generosity to man 
I} Makes countless thousands glad. 
|At such a season the common law of debtor and creditor is repealed. It is all 
| give and take. The simple rule is— 

That they should give who have the power, 

And they should take who can. 
Less than happy be his new year, who could carp and cavil at the large, free 


‘bountiful, vpen-hearted, full-handed, gift-scattering philosophy of Christmas. 


When last I called on Sir Jasper—(thi: was said by a friend the other day, 
who talks for hours, and had then startee off upon an allusion of mine to the Art of 
‘Making Presents)—Sir Jasper, you know, is of the old family of the Thinskyn- 
‘ues, some whom are to be met with in every county—he was evidently much 
rutiled and disturbed. It was a slight expression that betrayed this, and few 
‘would have noticed it under his gay, frank manner. 

** Something has annoyed you,” said I. 

| He laughed and frowned. 

| * Yes,” replied he, * I am annoyed ; much mortified,—almost insulted : and 
yet | can see no road to redress. IJ can’t send you with a message.” 

“ To whom, for what?’ 

| * No!" cried Sir Jasper, laughing through a flush of anger, “* that would be 
‘too absurd. So much forthe duelremedy. A man shall be injured and affront- 
ied every day, and deeply too, with such insid ousness and dexterity, that satis- 
faction is impossible.”’ 

Sir Jasper Thinskynne thought very little of himself, but a great deal of his 

family. He was not proud of a fine mind, a genial and winning disposition, 
handsome accomplishments, and large possessions ; but he was proud of an old 
vault full of illustrious bones in Dorsetshire. He never valued himself upon 
the purity and fire of the blood that bounded through one of the most kind and 
gallant hearts in the world: but he did plume himself upon the antiquity of its 
spring. Sir Jasper was intensely alive to the honours associated with him ; but 
he himself was as the humblest and meekest of the unhonoured, without a par- 
ticle of conceit or false dignity. Whatever seemed to affect his independence, 
‘though touching it but with a needie-point, awakened, in him the wildest sus- 
picion and alarm. All kindness in his acts, a kindness shown to hin often 
‘kindled a jealous impatience, and fell chillingly upon his heart, like patronage. 
‘He shrank from it, as if it could cloud his honour. To confer upon him a fa- 
\vour, was to wound his sensitiveness with the most cruel and piercing of weap- 
‘ons. 
Still, knowing all this well, I had no suspicion of the nature of h’s grievance, 
jand accordingly inquired concerning the offence and the offender. His look 
deepened trom seriousness to sternness, and resentment flashed steadily in his 
eyes, as he now, mentioning the name of a man who resided on the other side 
of his county, inquired if | knew any thing of him. 

* Yes, I did ; knew him for a good sort of fellow, with a good many odd 
ways ; having a good estate, and a liking for doing goud after his own fashion.” 

And what did | suppose he had been doing to Sic Jasper Thinskynne ? 

* Well, my good triend, having said all that, what do you imagine this man 
whom I never saw six times in my life, has been coing with regard to me *” 

It was long before I was told ; and then in a tone of pride and bitterness, 
and with a tinge, whether of shame or anger, spreading up to the temples, that 
Sir Jasper slowly uttered the words, * Sur, he has been making me presents— 
and I am sorry to add, in the most liberal and gentlemanlike spirit.”’ 

** Making presents!" I screamed wut, to save a burst of laughter, which would 
jnever have been forgiven. 
| “ Yes, twice—this morning is the second time. What am I to do? J 
inever harmed him, yet he heaps his kindnesses at my door. Never have I 
spoken ill of him, never thought an injury—yet he insists on laying me under 
these mortifying obligations.” 

On inquiring what shot the enemy had fired, it appeared that all the rarities 
of park, pinery, and preseives, had been inflicted on the unoffending Sir Jas- 
‘per, and what was worse, every thing was managed with an art so nice, that 
‘refusal or resentment was difficult, if not impossible. 


| 


room, where he placed his body immediately in front of the battery. 
found quite dead, and pierced by six bullets. Kohl’s England. | 


He was 


* After all,” I ventured to suggest, “ these are not offences to quarrel with 
very reriously.”’ 


Use or Ortum ix Cuina.—Very few quiet-going people at home have the|| Nor to submit to unconditionally,” returned Thinskynne. As sure as 


least idea of the magnitude to which the trade in opium is carried on in China, 
or the daring and determined character with which it is prosecuted. This is 
fostered through the folly of the imperial court, in still retaining the prohibito- 
ry laws against its admission into the country. From the experience | had in 
constantly watching its use, | am of opinion, that, taken as it almost invariably 
is, in great moderation, it is by no means noxious to the constitution, but quite 
the reverse ; causing an exhilarating and pleasing sensation, and, in short, does 
them no more harm than a moderate quantity of wine does to us. It must al- 
ways be had in mind, that, in point of food, they are generally moderate and 
abstemious, and their drink is seldom other than very weak tea. Of course, if 
carried to excess, opium is as bad, but I think not worse, than the immoderate 
use of spirits, which too frequently in our own country brings on delirium tre- 
mens, and a hundred other dreadful maladies. The horrible scenes which the im- 
moderate use of opium occasionally produce are mostly confined to the Malays ; 
upon whom we, from having so long and unrestricted mtercourse, could watch 
its effects. Judging by analogy, we have been accustomed to set it down that 
the highly civilized Chinese were in the habit of disgracing themselves in the 
same way that the wretched Malay did, because he was accustomed to use the 


same intoxicating drug. As well might we say thatthe entire population of) 


land were dram drinkers, because the Canadian back woodsman was ad 


‘he is at this moment my benefactor, t’ll send him up a prize ox to his town- 
ihouse at Christmas. How else can I relieve myself from this new persecution ? 
The list of my torments was long enough before. I, who abhor favours, am 
‘doomed to be overwhelmed with them JI, who need none, am rendered miser- 
able with a profusion of kindnesses. What return is to be made, except the re- 
turn of the gifts that sohumiliate me! Nobody goes abroad (proceeded Sir 
Jasper) without bringing me something over. Nobody can make purchases 
‘without buying me what I don’t want. Nobody can possess any thing that he 
wants himself, without sending itto me. Defenceless as | am, I make a show 
lof resistance occasionally, and lock my doors against the assaults of some 
‘ticular offender; but he defeats me at last. That stupid thing there from In- 
idia, was twice rejected, yet you see it on the table. Took at these prints, my 
idear friend, and pity me. ‘Those printsare from a persecutor, against whom I 
inveterately set my face. J evaded with skill, declined with delicacy, refused 
jwith a point blank explicitness, and a courage that astounded me : but he was 
untireable in his artifices, he baffled me at last, and the prints are unfortunate- 
lly mine. See this wretched nic-nac ; from no rich giver, but literaliy forced 
‘upon me by a needy hand, in spite of prayers and protestations. Now, whet 
iam Ito do’ J cannot be always getting the rascal's son into the Customs.” 
“Inthis case then,” said 1, with a gravity under which the ridiculous 


dicted to the immoderate use of spirits. The use of this drug has now become 


gied for mastery, you had reason to suspect an object” 
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“ Object !" cried Thinskynne, ‘‘ why each has hie object, such as it is; and 
if it should happen to be the pure one of devotion and gratitude, the obligation is. 
no less vexatious, the gift no less unacceptable—without a return, which is often, 
mther costly Do you remember the contest between Salvator Rosa and the 
Constable Colonna? The painter sent him asa present one of his beautiful 
landscapes, and the prince, in raptures with the gift, sent Salvator a purse of 
gold. The painter reinspired by such generosity, set his genius to work upon. 


a finer picture, and prayed acceptance of it by the constable, who was again de-|, 


lighted, and returned a second purse. Salvator’s er.thusiasin kindled once more. 
upon the canvass ; but, unhappily, for another noble landscape another purse. 
of gold wasreturned. He was not to be outdone in generosity, nor was his 
princely friend ; until, when the sixth landscape was left at the palace, the con- 
stable sent back ¢wo purses, and said he gave in.” 

“ With persecutors like yours, my dear Sir Jasper,”’ replied J, laughingly, 
“ such contests would be ruinous. You would have adilemma per diem. Take 
this advice therefore : treat these gifts as waifs and strays ; torture yourself vo 


more about obligations, meditate ne returns, but let the bountiful zeal of this) 


provoking generation of givers burn out of itself. You will find the generous 
disease not incurable when you cease to stimulate it with gifts, measured ac- 
cording to your own jealous sense of honour and independence.” 


chance, ] should grievously offend against a courteous spirit, and wrong a dis- 
interested intention. Well, then, what was I to do with the gift which I could 
neither keep nor return? See my expedient ! J sent instantly in all directions 
to buy what I did not want, and no stall was unransacked till the book was 
found There on my shelf, the next day stands the old edition, and joyfully 
thanking my new friend, | escape the degrading obligation by exultingly pointing 
to acopy of my own.”’ 

Te would have been ungracious not to fall in with my frien !'s humour, by ad- 
miring this excellent expedient for baffling the present-makers. 

__“ And so, my dear Sir Jasper, you have actually procured all these odd edi- 
tions and black-letter rarities, in this same way, and for these sole ends ; not to 
be ranked with the literary, but to be saved from the generous !"” 

“ All but a few ofthe hundreds you see there, and those few were from re- 
‘morseless donors,”’ said Sir Jasper, with ludicrous bitterness. 

* And if an old volume cost you gold, still it was cheap to you who would 
have had a present to return.”’ 

“ To be sure,” cried he, with his gayest chuckle at the recollection. None 
of them cost me much, except the score that were given ‘ome. I have some- 
tunes picked up for three-and-sixpence,a tract which I must have paid‘for, in a 
friendly way, at the rate of six volumes of a fine modern author, bound in mo- 
jrocco , and the moth-eaten to me, lawfully obtained for fifteen shillings, would, 


“ Burn out !” exclaimed Sir Jasper ; “never while there’s trash to give 
You do not know this persevering and pernicious race of present-makers. J) 
can rarely be introduced to a new acquaintance, but in three weeks’ time he 
takes the liberty to be vastly obliging and has the effrontery to lay one, who 
never provoked him, under an insufferable obligation. He is repelled, flung 
back, but of course prevails in the end over a weary antagonist. Dves he! 
leave off then? Not while there is acivility to be shown. You must con- 
tinue to honour the man by your polite acceptance : he, he is the obliged party, 
and he never can be grateful enough. it isa rule with him. To prove on 
he sends you the identical glove worn by a gentleman who had shaken hands 
with Oliver Cromwell, and he expects in return a handsome salver, but possi- 


bly puts up withateapot. No, no, my friend,” pursued Thinskynne, * the fire’ 


upon their altars never burns out, and we victims must be content to burn our 
fingers at it again and again. They have never any lack of that smaller kind 
of tish with which herrings are caught. They treat you as if you could only live 


by voluntary contributious, and a svstem of barter always settling in their fa-\ 
vour ; 80 that it is no wonder if, in a short time, you are at a loss to know the 


difference, between making presents and making bargains.” 

Sir Jasper’s indignation was as litile likely to burn out as the interested 
bounty of his acquaintances, but I broke it here, with the desire to give him 
advice in his whimsical distresses. 

ae me nothing,” he cried, “ the smallest donations are thanklessly re- 
ceived.” 

“ Advice is next to nothing ; and as mine is not worth having, take it.” 

“ Agreed, on that condition,” returned Sir Jasper, “ though I never thought 
to have willingly accepted any thing again.” 

** Are these oddities around us all presents ? These queer curiosities, strange- 
looking pictures, this uncouth, ugly specimen of furniture, those scraps and 
——— of something once valuable, perhaps, but worthless now at all events, 

so exhibited to view on walls or in corners, as though their owner would 
fain have them all out of sight, and make a clearing of the luinber ;—are they 
presents 

They were presents, chiefly pee. In library and drawing-room were 
crowds of these testimonials of Sir Jasper’s popularity, the munificence of his 
friends, and his incapability of refusing a git. Similar tokens of his world's 
kindness and partiality were scattered in all parts of the house. 

“ Presents, paren. signed Sir Jasper, ** but paid for at an extravagant 
rate. That broken Mercury cost me a diamond-ring. Substituted for Wash- 
ington’s brass buckle in its former owner's house, stands a superb clock; and 
in exchange for that sham Cuyp, value three guineas and a half, | had the hon- 
eur of ordering a rather elegant breakfast-service. Some of the rubbish, how- 
ever, I bought ; but the purchases are by far the cheapest portion of the collec 
tion. Upon those precious articles which came to me by legitimate sale, which 
are my own by independent purchase, which | obtained upen an established 

inciple of commercial exchange knowr, to all men,—namely, trash for cash—| 
on these I can look without shame, and | never desire my housekeeper to stow 
them somewhere out of the way ; as is the case with my gratuitous treasures ; 
those given curiosities, which have swallowed up half a fortune—the presents, 
whereon some friends of mine have grown fat, the generous fellows '” 

I could not now conceal my surprise at this account of my friend Thin- 
skynne’s purchases. What on earth | asked, could have induced him to buy 
voluntarily, the very same kind of incumbrances, which he accepted from boun- 


as a gift from a thoughtful and attentive friend, have cost inea set of some- 
thing for little Jutia, and perhaps a bracelet for mamma. My dear fellow, 
‘there is no gift so cheap as a purchase ; but if you have a taste for being 
ruined, encourage your acquaintance to give. De you want to get things for 
nothing ?—buy. Do you want them at an expensive rate! Ah, then we 
must make you a few presents !”" 

_ Thinskynne had now talked himself so far out of the mental! distemper into 
\which the unexpected present of the morning had thrown him, to join cordially 
‘with mein a laugh over his advice. “ But come,” said I, “ itis you who are 
jadvising me, and declining my advice before I can give it.” 

| “Give, then,’ cried he “ while you may, the only thing I would allow you 
ito give me.”’ 

| * You wish to extinguish for ever this spirit of munificence? You desire to 
iget rid at once of all your benefactors—” 

* Ves, aud of their benefactions !” groaned Sir Jasper. 

« Stop,” cried I, “are you tor ejecting, scattering and flinging abroad, the 


sins you have already received, these tokens vou have lodged—” 


** Every one,” exclaimed he. ** Can I have a moment's tranquillity or in- 
‘ependence until they are all gone! 1 see you don’t know half the agonies of 
‘my condition. The shock to my feelings, and the drain on my fortuce, you 
‘have heard something about ; but think of the assaults on my daily peace. 
Wha: man can live in serenity with presents inthe house! Why the right of 
ownership never seems to desert those people quite. They esteem themselves 
iprivileged to drop in, aud see how you have disposed of their presents : 
\whether the daub is in a good light, and the label (with the donor's name) still 
jattached tu Newton's tobacco-stopper. Sir. this is far from being all; they 
are privileged by the same law (written somewhere on brass) to bring in an 
‘acquaintance as they pass by on their rambles just to show him the trifle they 
|were so fortunate as to secure your acceptance of. All this is true ; these do- 
nors, by the act of giving, gain a key to your pr vate apartsments for ever. 
‘One of them came yesterday to show his companions that imposter on a brack- 
et yonder. He walked about cryin s, ‘ Yes, thereitis! A fine work : athing, 
sir, that oar friend here once did me the great honour to accept!’ But the 
scoundrel never hinted that a few days {ter lie had fastened it upon me, he did 
me the great honour to accept a hunter.” 


Here was another feature of the complicated distress, but, luckily, this new 
grievance, like the rest, was removable by the same plan. 

“ Now, Sir Jasper,” I began, “ you must perceive that these generous people 
have been drawn about you chiefly by the tact which you have unhappily evine- 
ed in your gratitude. Donors sometimes make the first point of consideration, 
what it may be convenient to give, not what it may be desirable to accept. 
|Unlucky Sir Jasper, with your native delicacy of feeling, you have reversed 
this rule. Shrivking from obligation, you gave largely ; and bent on obliging, 
‘in place of being obliged. you exactly fitted your presents to the persons. 
They brought to you any thing they happened to have ; whatever chanced to 
be knocked down without competition at the last auction for vanities. With you, 
therefore, they left what was uscless, and {rom you they received the very pre- 


sents they most wanted. Now, Sir Jasper, we must act upon their plan, though 


\we shall not find our generosity so profitable. You must give them what you 
don’t want, and what they don"t want—and what nobody does want. Give 
them your treasures! Scatter their own gifts among them! only taking care 


tifal donors so reluctantly! Why add, at his own cost, to his useless store 0 


that nobody receives back that identical relic amongst the rubbish which he 


odds and ends, and thus seem to justify the zealous contributions of the benefi- ‘himself presented, and which now entitles him to a bounty commensurate with 


cent tribe ! On what principle had he become a willing purchaser of what he 
had no liking for, and was already overstocked with. Ray 

“ You may well wonder,” laughed Sir Jasper. ‘‘ It was on the principle of 
solf-defence—of protection against my friends. I was obliged to become a 
dabbler to defeat thedonors. J akean illustration. A remark had escaped me, 
perhaps in conversation with some acquaintances, that | had only a modern copy 
of a favourite author's works, and had never seen the edition of 1712. It was 
one of those casual observations made daily by thousands of English gentlemen 
without the slightest risk of insult or persecution ; without remark, without, 
notice. Sir, such was never my fate in this free country. Within eight and 
forty hours of my uttering that careless, that unhappy adm nt of] 
all intent—behold my servant entering the library, and bearing a most obliging 
note from a dear friend very slightly known to me, accompanied by a mouldy 

of the edition of 1712, which he was so eminently fortunate as to possess, 
and of which, with every assurance of lasting esteem, he handsomely entreated 

{ sympathised as seriously as possible, and comforted Sir Jasper with the 
assurance that he was the most ill-used, the most indelicately treated person,| 
figuring in the records of generosity. ; 

“ But still, my dear Thinskynne, how does this load to your policy of 
buying in self-defence, and purchasing yourself out of the hands of the perse- 
cutor 

“ How !” said Sir Jasper ; “ why, by a direct road, a short cut, but an expen- 
sive one to be sure. My dear friend, what in the world was I to do with this 
civil person’s musty copy of the edition of 1712! How could I, with common 
self-respect, with the most ordinary pride, and the feeling of a gentleman, con- 
sent to become the recipient of such a favour, of any favour in fact, from an 
ordinary acquaintance unknown the other day. Should J at once have sent back 


his own.” 

Sir Jasper, for a man of some claims to refinement, wasa little “ uproarious,” 
and, for a gentleman rather starched in manner, abundantly clastic and pliable 
of linb. Perhaps he dreamed he was dancing. Bot it was with yi orous arms 
that he embraced me, and with a loud voice that he exclaimed, it do it to- 
morrow, and that day shall be the happiest of my life!” 


How politely we forwarded the shoe of the hind foot of Bucephalus to the 
man who had presumed to present bad claret under the pretence of its being 
nowhere procurable—how we despatched the wig of Martin Luther to that 
sweet, shrewd young lady who had so charmingly condescended to work Sir 
Jasper a cravat, for the mere pleasure of working it—how we sent the scream- 
ing, biting maccaw as an appropriate present to that nervous benefactor who 
had forwarded the patent tooth-brush, and was spelling for a twenty-guinea 
chair—this is not to be dwelt upon, because readily imagined. Nothing went 
in a direction where there was a possibility of its being desirable. Every 
present was of course chosen by the role of unfitness; and those who were 
most ready to accept were sure to _ what was least acceptable. The relics, 
curiosities, and furniture which Sir Jasper’s patrons had considered so valuable, 
were now estimated at their true worth, and there was scarcely a gift which he 
bestowed, but was pronounced to be “rubbish,” and regarded as something 
approaching to an insult. They were all in a story—‘“ What could he mean by 
sending such vile trash to them!” Yet these were their own donations, 
lately of inestimable value. 

Thus is Sir Jasper giving, with every gift he makes, secret offence, and 
driving away his generous persecutors. He is in a fair way to breathe at last 
in perfect independence, and free frem obligation. But being in high spirits, 
it 1s difficult to restrain him from expressing his to his new Dorset- 
shire benefactor, by sending a prize oz, to be delivered at his town-house 


the present, and ney owe y forbidden a recurrence of such eccentricities ! 
Assuredly ; but alas! I never 


had courage to take the instant step, lest, by| Upper Brook-street, with Sur Jasper’s grateful regards, 
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War Orrice, Nov. 19.—6th Regt. of Ft.: Lieut. G Finlay to be Capt. by 
. v. Brooke, who ret.; Ens. W. A. Stratton to be Lieut. by pur. v. Finlay ; 

ny. Puleston, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Stratton. 8th Ft.: Capt. J Long- 
field to be Maj. by pur. v. Kenyon, who rts. ; Lieut. E. Lavie to be Capt. by 
pur. v. Longfield ; Ens. J. H. E. Robeck to be Lieut. by pur. v. Lavie ; E. Lo- 
der, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Robeck. 32d Ft.: Sir E. Poore, Bart. to be 
Ens. by pur. v. Lawrie, appointed to the 82d Ft. 63d Ft.: Maj. R Preston. 
from h. p. 12th Ft. to be Maj. v. P. P. Neville, who ex. ; Capt. G. Green to 
be Maj. by pur. v. Presion, who rts.; Ieut. H. R. Seymour to be Capt. by 
pur. v. Green; Ens. J. S. Macauley to be Lieut. by pur. v. Seymour; W 
Hunt, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Macauley. 82d Ft.: Ens. E. N. Elliott to 
be Lieut. by. pur. v. Yates, whorts.; Ens J. Lawrie, from the 32d It. to be 
Ens v. Elliott. 

3d West India Regt. J. A. W. Thompson, M. D. to be Assist -Surg. 

Unattached : To be Capts. without pur Lieut. J. Maguire, from Adjutant of 
a Recruiting District ; Lieut. F. Lucas, fromthe 6th Ft. Lieut. J. Powell from 
the Ft. 

Hospital Staff: Assist.-Surg. T. G. Traquair, M. D. from the 55th Foot, to 
be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, v. Robinson, prom.; Assist.-Surg. W. Arden. 


trom the 55th Ft, to be Assist.-Surg. to the forces, v. J. Wordsworth, who rets.|| 


vpon half-pay. 

Brevet: Maj. R. Preston, of the 63d Ft. to be J.ieut -Col. in the Army. 

War-orrice, Nov. 22.—3d Regt. Drag Guards—Cornet R. Crocker to be 
Lt. by pur. v. Forde, who retires; J. W. Thompson, Gent. to be Cornet, by 
pur, v. Crocker. 15th Light Drags.—Lt. J. Surman to be Capt. without pur., 
v. Baird. dec. ; Cornet M. E. Hoare to be Lt. v. Surman. Ist or Grenadier 
Foot Guards—W. H. B. De Horsey, Gent. to be Ensign and Lt. by pur.,, v. 
Oswald, prom. 2d Foot—Capt. J. EH. Price, fram the 28th Foot, to be 
Capt. v. Sterling, who exch ; Lt. T. L. Leader, from the 22d Foot, to be Lt. 
v. Rateiitt whoexch. 4th Foot—G., Leslie, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur., 
v. Anderson, dec. 13th Foot—Brevet wt. Col C.T Van Straubeuzee, from 
the 39th Foot, to be Myr, v. Havelock, who exch. 16th Foot—Lt. W. A 
Kirk, to be Paymaster, v. Pierse, app. to a Recruiting District. 21st Foot-- 
Second Lt. A. E. Tuke to be First Lieut. without pur., v. Edwards, dec. ; P 


Deare, Gent, to be Sec. Lt. v. Tuke. 22d Foot-—Lt. T. H. Ratcliff, from the) 
2d Foot, to be Lt., v. Leader, who each. 24th Foot--H. H. Massey, M. D.). 


to be Assist.-Surg, v. Donald, app. tothe 31st Foot. 25th Foot—Ensign W 

T. Potts, from the 57th Foot, to be Ensign, v. Clancy, who exch. 28th Foot 
—Capt. J. Sterling, from the 2d Foot, to be Capt. v. Pryce, who exch. Sist 
Foot—Assist -Surg. J. Donald, from the 24th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg, v. Jen- 
kins, dec. 33d Foot—T. Slack, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. v. Murphy, app. to 
the 80th Foot. 34th Foot—Colour-Serg. T. Williamson to be Quartermaster, 
v. O'Brien, dec. 39th Foot—Brevet Lt.-Col. H. Havelock, from the 13th Ft., 
to be Mir., v. Van Straubenzee, who exch. 57th Foot—Ensign J. Clancy, from 
the 25th Foot, tobe Eusign, v. Potts, who exchanges, 78th Foot—Lieut. F. 
Colgrave, from the 87th Ft., to be Lieut v. Austin, who exchs —85th Ft. : 
Lieut. W. W. Maunsell to be Capt. by pur., v. Brev.-Maj. St. Quintin, who 
rets.; Ens. W. Williamson tobe Lieut. by pur., v. Maunsell; G. Warde, Gent. 
to be Ens. by pur., v. Williamson.—86th Ft.: M. 8. Todd, Gent , to be Assist.- 
Surg. v. Stewart, dec.—87th Ft.: Lieut. J. W. Austin, from the 78th Ft., te 
be Lieut., v. Colgrave, who exchs.—94th Ft.: Lieut. A. Maclean to be Adjt., 
v. Waite, dec.; Ens. H. W. B. Cleveland to be Lieut. without pur.; N. B. 


Walton, Gent., to be Ens., v. Cleveland.—98th Ft.: B. Viret, Gent., to be|) 


Assist.-Surg. v. Blake, app. to the Staff.—2d W.1. Regt.: Lieut. L. C. W, H 
Fitzgerald to be Capt. without pur., v. Jenkins, dec.; Ens. B. W. A. Sleigh to 
be Lieut. v. Fitzgerald ; D. O'Brien, Gent., to be Ens., v. Sieigh.—Staff: Lt 


W. A. Courtenay, from h.-p. 39th Ft., to be Adjt. of a Recruiting District, v.)) 


Maguire, prom.—Hosp. Staff: Assist.-Surg. E. H. Blake, M.D., from 89th Ft., 
to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, v. Apothecary O Hara, dec. 

War-Orrice, Nov. 29.—Ryl. Regt. Horse Gds : F. H. Vyse, Gent., to be 
Cor., by pur., v. Montgomery, who rets.—1st ie : T. Wirgman, Gent., to 
be Cor. by pur., v. Macadam, who rets. ; Cor. ‘I. Wirgman, to be Ad)jt. v. 
Noake, who res. the Adj’y only.—Ist Regt. Ft. : Apt -POne, C. F. Stephen- 
son, M.D., from the 3d W. J. Regt., to be Assist.-Surg. v. M'Carthy, dec.— 
3d Ft. : Surg. R. Stevenson, M.D., from the 18th Ft., to be Surg., v. Smith, 
app. to the 86th F't.—49th Ft. : Brey. Lieut.-Col. A. Fraser, from b.-p. Unat. 
to be Major, v. M‘Andrew, who exchanges ; Capt. J. L Dennis to be Major, 
by pur. v. Fraser, who rets ; Lieut J. H. Daniell to be Capt by pur, v. Dennis ; 
Ens. J. W. Armstrong to be Lieut. by pur. v. Daniell ; G. Chichester, Gent. to 
be Ens. by pur. v. Armstrong.—57th Ft ; Lieut. W. Tranter tu be Capt. with- 
out pur. v. Bainbrigge, dec. ; Ens. J. H. Chads to be Lieut. v. Tranter; Ens. 
R, A. Croker to be Lieut. v. Chads, whose prom. on the 3d Oct. 1844, has been 
can —77th Ft. ; Lieut. G. Cary, from the 2d W. I. Regt. to be Lieut vy Col- 
letson, who exchs —86th Ft ; Surg A. Smith, M. D. from the 3d Ft. to be 
Surg. v. J. Coughlan, who rets. upou h-p.—2d West India Regt ; Lieut. F. N_ 
W. G. Colleton, from 77th Ft; to be Lieut. v. Cary, who exchs —3d West 
India Regt. ; G. T. Woodman, M. D. to be Assist.-Surg. v. Stephenson, app. 
to the Ist Ft. 

Brevet.—Capt. G. Hutt, of the Bombay Artillery, to be Maj. in the Army in 
the East Indies. 

Unattached.—To be Majs. without pur —Brevet Maj. W. Cain, from 26th 
Ft; Capt. G. Minter, from 28th Ft.—To be Capt. without pur. ; Lieut. F. J 
Griffin, from 32d Ft.—Hospital Staff. ; Stag-Surg. of First Class A. Sinclair, 
M. D. from h.-p to be Stafi-Surg. of the First Class, v. F. A. Macana, M. D. 
who rets. upon h.-p.—Memorandum —The uames of the Cornet and Sub- Lieut. 
app. tothe 2d Regt. of Life Guards, on the 23d July 1844, are William Nevill, 
not Neville, as previously stated. 

Apmira.ty, Nov. 22.—Corps of Royal Marines—Second-Lieut. T. Forrest 
to be First-Lieut. v. R. B. Puddicome, ret. on h.-p. 
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The Mail Steamer Acadia, via Halifax, brings our European files to the 4th 
inst., the intelligence contained therein is for the most part yninteresting, as in- 
deed was to be expected at this period of the year. 


decease of the Princess Sophia Matilda, sister to his late Royal Highness the 
Duke of Gloucester. It may be proper to inform some of our readers that this 
Royal lady was not an aunt of her Majesty, but the daughter of a brother of 
‘King George III. She has ever been held in high esteem and veneration in 
‘England, but has led a somewnat retired life for a Royal Princess. By her 
Royal Highness’s decease her branch of the Royal house is extinct. 

| The Cotton trade is quoted at } to 4 of a penny lower than at the previous 
advices ; this, however, is not the consequence of a depression in the manufac- 
‘turing quarters, on the contrary we are advised that orders are plentiful and bu- 
‘siness is brisk ; but these orders though numerous are not far ahead, there is 
‘but little speculation in them, and the Cotton buyers still hold firmly to the de- 
jtermination not to hamper themselves with a large quantity of dead stock. This 
jis a revolution in commercial self government, always the rather to be wished 
than hoped for, and it will have its reward in producing a more equable and con- 
stant occupation to the working classes and a less uneasy state of monetary 
affairs among capitalists than any speculative prospects could effect. It is not 
improbable—nay it is known to have been in some degree the fact—that a spe- 
culative spirit was awakened when the first news of British success in China 
‘arrived ; there were not a few who imagined that a new, an immense, and an 
‘exclusive market was just about to be opened to British Manufacture and Com- 
‘merce, and laid themselves out for the earliest supplies and the largest profits. 
|Providentially this was neither excessively nor for a long period the case, con- 


‘sequently there was no very violent reaction. The liberal and noble policy of 


England, which could at the point of the sword have dictated a treaty by which 
‘she might monopolize the entire trade of China, was superior to selfish mo- 
tives ; and she left free to all the world to trade with this extensive empire 
‘upon any terms they could obtain, consistent with justice to herself and with 
Ithe exertions she had used for the promotion of trade in the West. 

It was wise uo less than liberal to do this, for it prevented that inward rank- 

ling which must naturally have been produced in all other manufacturing com- 
‘munities if she had endeavoured at so extensive a monopoly ; it gained her cre- 
idit with both them and with China on the score of fairness and magnanimity ; 
‘it gave a really useful fillip to British trade without running it into a madness ; 
jand, together with the salutary recollections of former eagerness has had the 
effect of putting a regulator in a very large degree upon the haste of commer- 
‘cial speculation. No more are heard the cries of multitudes, willing to work 
‘but to whom no work can be offered, no more is heard the noise of temporary 
excess when a sudden great influx of employment is presented, and, thanks to 
Divine Providence for an abundant harvest, no more at the commencement of 
‘the winter season have we to hear or to read of the awful distresses of thou- 
‘sands who view the approach of winter with dismay, and hardly dare anticipate 
that they shall survive it. May this kind of regulator long exist ; it is far su- 
perior to written fiscal laws, giving a sufficiency of labor, a sufficiency of rest, 
and a fair sufficiency of remuneration, the voice of repining is no longer loud, 
and its blessed influences must gradually be diffused among the other working 
land trading nations of the earth. 
The Agitator—we beg his pardon, the Tergiversator—has recommenced his 
operations ; not for Repeal, for of that he has no more confidence than we have, 
but in the name of Repeal. And his speeches are as florid as ever, though not 
\quite so inflammatory ; and his threats are as loud as ever, but not quite so dis- 
‘tinct ; and his promises are as numerous as ever, though not quite so definite ; 
‘and his Rent is—no his Rent is not so large as it has been, though it has begun 
ito increase since he resumed the field in person. But with respect to this last, 
there are two operative causes of its reduced proportions ,; the numerous cre- 
\dulous poor who have given their little all and thrown their time into the bar- 
gain are exhausted ; they want the means to live, and the xew monster meet- 
‘ings are only about a tithe of the old ones; this 1s the principal cause, but in 
the next place, the weary political speculators in an article they know nothing 
about, the mass of protessed Repealers, can no longer be contented with whip- 
jped syllabubs for food, they want to taste or at least to see something substan- 
tial, and this is the very difficulty which their caterer cannot surmount. He 
‘has it not, nor knows he how to procure it; he can invent fine names of dishes 
‘and describe their imaginary flavour, but he can neither get the food nor would 
Ibe able to cook it. He knows that it will not do to be caught “ tripping” a 
second time; the “triumph of law,” as some addle-pated quidnuncs have 
called the manner of his late escape, will not serve him again, aud he will 
therefore have to toss and be tost on the waves of his faction until haply some 
plank may come within his reach, so that himself and fellow leaders may reach 
the shure, leaving the multitude a wreck. All of which will probably happen 
‘sometime about——the Greek Calends. 

We almost shrink from touching, however casually, on the affairs of Spain, 
That miserable country, exhausted by the pressure of every social and political 
evil that can befal humanity, will gradually become a desert unless through the 
salutary interference of the more enlightened nations of the earth. The prin- 
ciple of non-interference with the internal national affairs of another country is 
a fair and a good one, but like ail other general principles it is liable to excep- 
‘tion, it may be carried too far and persisted in too long. ‘That unhappy realm 
of Spain seems to be nearly incapable of self-government, it is in such a con- 
dition that a statute of national lunacy could be made out, and the lunatic coun- 
try would be much better under the guardianship of proper persons appointed 
under a commission. We may be expressing ourselves under a figure, but the 
facts are pretty much as we have described ; Order in Spain there is none, no- 
thing is heard or read of but wild insurrections making head for a brief while 
and then put down under every circumstance of rigor, cruelty, and revenge ; 


A beseavement has occurred in the circle of the Royal family, through the 


revolution succeeds revolution, if the term may be applied to successive fag: 
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tions in which the triumphant of the hour occupy their time in destroying their | 
adversaries and enriching themselves, and in which all the great victories of 
principle in the peninsular war, and the struggles for freedom since that time 


are becoming gradually merged in an arbitrary rule which subsisted but too long 
under the old Spanish regime. The flimsy veil which is thrown over the terms 
of the proposed new Constitution is too transparent to hide even the smallest of 
its atrocities ; the abrogation of old principles and rules, without the proposal 
of new ones to supply their place necessarily throws all the power into the 
hands of the monarch and the government, and if this should be carried, as aly 
things seein to promise, we shal! have an European Government, in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, assuming that arbitrary rule which all the rest of the 
civilized world have expressly rejected. Surely an European Congress may 
well be assembled on such an occasion, more especially that as soon as Spain 
shall be weak enough,—and that will shortly be the case—she will be viewed 
with jealous eyes by other countries who may have an eye to national aggran- 
disement. — 

One of the most distinguished characteristics of the present age consists in 
the vast advancement of Education. This term happily no longer is coufined 
in its meaning to the learning obtained at seminaries, and the accomplishments, 
which are taught by professors ; it is now more intimately connected with the 
physique of our animal nature, and the cultivation of the heart and mind toge- 
ther with that of intellect. We are begining to perceive that the system cf 
putting children too early to school and there making them study and commit 
to memory the dead letter of learning, so far from enlarging the mind is but 
tending to enslave it ; for children learn what they do not understand, the or- 
thodoxy of the principles they are taught is inculcated and blindly reverenced, 
and in after years it becomes difficult to see clearly beyond the mists which have 


in early youth intercepted the view. But our Modern theorists in Education| 


say, ‘‘leave the abstruse untouched in the season of childhood, cultivate the 
physical faculties, invigorate the body and you will strengthen the mind, keep 
up a healthy curiosity in the young, and Jet them as their faculties expand learn 
things—they will accumulate words all the faster when their reflective faculties 
are skilfully brought into action.” In this regard it is, that we would recommend 
to the careful perusal of all who have care ur interest in the young, a paper to 
which we have this day given insertion concerning ‘‘ The Influence of Educa- 
tion on the wear and tear of early life.” 


So numerous are the evidences in favor of Mesmerism now-a days, and so 
respectable are the witnesses who successively come forward in its behalf, that 
it really behooves one to walk warily and not to proceed mowing with the 
broad and sweeping scythe of incredulity in the face of testimony which de 
serves consideration even for the sake of the witnesses. Among others whe 
thus come forward, is one not generally believed to be over-credulous, but whe 
has always piqued herself upon thinking for herself; we allude to Miss Mar- 
tineau, who without insisting upon the doctrines of Mesmerism to an intoleran' 
degree, has thought it her duty tu relate her actual experience of its efficiency. 
This strong writer, and generally clear headed woman, has given a succinct 
account of her sufferings, the application of the Mesmeric process, and the 
results upon her physical nature and powers. It is both interesting and im- 
portant, and will be found in our columns to-day. !ts perusal will well repay 
each reader, and not improbably may cause many to reflect before they throw 
a sweeping censure over a hypothesis because it is nearly new. 

Hardly is the ink dry with which we penned a recommendation to all whe 
had right views of the uncertainty of human lie, and a due regard for the 
loved ones whom tiey might have to leave behind them in this vale of tears. 
to take steps to secure that which ‘all so wish but want the power to 
competency or something towards one, for survivors, when we find that anothe) 
English enterprise, in the way of Life Assurance, has settled an agency ir 
this country. We have reason to think that calculations of this nature have 
been much more extensively and carefully made in the old world hitherto than 
in the new. The reasons of this are obvious enough, and they are besides mad« 
very perceptible upon a comparison of the scales of premium and payment in 
those distant sections of the world. In England there is an immense quan- 
tity of Life Assurance business done, and it has been the most pressing duty of 
each successive Actuary of a company, to examine the results of enterprise 
among their predecessors, to compare them with the Life Tables of the bes 
authenticated compilers of them, to reduce the premiums to the very lowest 
acale they could be found prudently to bear, not only to stimulate insurers to 
prudent precaution, but also to advance with hope into the field of competition. 
The “ National Loan Fund Life Assurance’ to which we alluded a fortnight 
ago, is one of the most recent establishments of this kind, and the * Albion Life 
Insurance,”’ though now in existence forty years, is a comparatively modern 
one, their constitutions are different, and their scales of premiums are moditied 
differently ; yet it is not to be concluded from thence that either of them is found 
ed on erroneous principles. As for their objects they are identical, being those 
of relieving the minds of those who have to labor both for their subsistence 
and for surplus, with regard to their families, and at the smallest estimated 
expense to the insurers. 

It falls not within our province to draw any comparison between these In- 
surance companies ; “ we would not if we could,” and farther, “we could not 
if we would,” but we do feel glad that notions of the duty, for it is a duty 
hereby to be fulfilled, are rapidly gaining ground, and we feel well assured 
that either in Mr. Fowler of the Albion Assurance, or Mr. Starr of the Na- 
tional Loan Assurance, persons purposing to do so will find themselves in the 

hands of gentlemen and men of honour. 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 
Ove B. Burt's Seconp Concert at Patmo’s —This extraordinary artist 
and composer gave his second concert on Monday evening last, at Palmo’s 
Opera House. The night was a most tempestuous one, yet the two great no- 
veities in the bill of performance, together with the experience of the talents 
of this splendid violinist, overcame all repugnance to face the storm, and the 
house was exceedingly well filled. Upon this occasion, Mr. Bull repeated his 
‘Niagara, and brought forward a new composition of his own, called ** The So- 
litude of the Prairies.” It is remarkable that whilst the former of these con- 
itmues to be received with greatly qualified esteem, the latter is applauded * to 
ithe very echo.” The two pieces ere indeed exceedingly diverse in their genius, 
they are both founded on subjects calculated to generate feelings of the sub- 
ilime, but the nature of each is of a very different cast from the other. If it 
be true that legitimate elements of the sublime are to be found in huge crags, 
|precipices, immense torrents of water, loud and continuous noise, and all that 
jconveys notions of strength, power, impetuosity, and perpetuity, it is equally 
‘true that a vast extended plain, the limits of which are beyond human ken, 
and over the surface of which the eye seldom dwells upon avy moving crea- 
\ture, whi'st the same perpetual waving tall grass coaveys the idea of a land 
jucean, contains matter of sublimity, too; but the latter is capable of much 
more easy management in musical expression than the former. We suspect 
ithat the number and confusion of the images before Ole Bull, when cow posing 
inis Niagara, were too many for the irritability of his imagination, and that the 
vivacity of his spirits. at so short a time after visiting the ‘ Monarch of Cata- 
\racts,”” was too much for his ability to set them in order. It would have been 
better for him to compose on such a subject two years hence, or more, and we 
jrecommend to him to forget, if he can, that he has written, and begin again 
ide novo, after he shall have returned to Europe, and nothing but his remarks 
‘and his recollections, softened down by time, to aid in the renewed work. But 
let us not be understood as intending to depreciate the character of the “ Nia- 
\gara asa musical composition ; on the contrary, it abounds in beauties, some 
lof them of a brilliant, and some of a classic description, but it is not great as 
|a whole, and it is not justly “* Niagara.” But the ‘ Solitude of the Prairies” 
jrequires no such vivid sensations; there should be a holy calm, @ pleesing mc- 
‘lancholy, a liiting up of the heart, a converse, as we may say, with the Divine 
Being, who fills the Prairie as completely as He does the City. and whose pro- 
vidence is equally over the wayfarer in the wilderness and the citizen in the 
densely populated streets. It is not difficult to feel the ideas sublimated here, 
and the music that can take in an exalted notion of God’s works, and is im- 
pressed with proper notions of the Universality of His protecting power, will 
naturally let his hand, head, and heart, work in unison together, in harmonizing 
tne grand combinat‘on. But to have attempted two such distinct expressions 
of feeting, so well as he certain'y has, proves—what indeed needed no proof— 
chat he is a most extraordinary artist ; it proves something else, however, un me- 
ly, that he is a Philanthropist, that he has gratitude to Heaven, love to man- 
kind, and an eye to the beauties and wonders of nature in his composition. ~ 
We trust he will play both of these new works again before he leaves the 
city ; they are studies, and need deliberate contemplation in order that justice 
may be done them; and as for his success, had not that been alrea:y firmly 
established through his performances in so many concerts here, it could not fail 
:o be fixed certainty after the fravk and manly forwardness with which he con- 
tibutes his services for the purposes of charity and benevoleace. 

*,* The accounts of the St. George's Society have not yet been formally 
idjusted and audited, but we have great satisfaction in the belief, almost 
amounting to certainty, that the clear surplus will amount to sixteen hundred 
jollars at least. The surplus handed over after the great Concert of 1840 was 
hirteen hundred dollars including two or three considerable donations, bug the 
jrst mentioned sum. here, arises from the Concert only. It is cheering to the 
veart to perceive, as we do in the published * Thanks” in our advertising co- 
iumns, that no fewer than thirty-eight artists have given their gratuilous assist- 
ince in the cause of humanity, and it is still further enhanced by the recollec- 
tion that many, perhaps most of those gentlemen who furnished the Orchestral 
strength have large families of their own, and that they are laboring in a very 
iduovus profession with but very limited means. It will be seen that there are 
several names omitted in the card of thanks; these we understand to be such 
is have been paid largely for their services, and some among them were well 
tble,as they perhaps ought to have been willing, to assist in the good work, for 
Charity’s sake. Well, they have had their reward. 

Me. Cutrenven's on Scorrish Sone.—In consequence of the 
inclemency of the weather on Monday evening Mr. Clirehugh postponed the 
sommencement of his Series of Lectures on Scottish Minstrelsy, to be inter- 
spersed with vocal illustrations, until Monday evening next, the 30th inst, at 
the N. Y. Society Library. 


Che Drama. 


Parx Tuearre.—That very excellent artist Mr. Anderson is here agaia for 
a short time. He made his appearance onthe Evening of Christmas Dey, as 
Claude Melnotte, and achieved, as usual, the most unqualified applause. Miss 
Ellis also, as Pauline, was greatly admired, and jafter the curtain fell she was 
loudly called for, but she would not come forth. The Park management is 
bringing forward, as we perceive, several of the Comedies written about the 
veginning of the present century, such as “ Laugh when you can,” “A Cure 
for the Heart ache,” and others in which the capabilities of certain histrionic 


artists were particularly called for, hence they have diminished attraetions at the 
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present day as compared with the éclat which once was theirs, although they 
are not without considerable share both of humour and sentiment. Of the for- 
mer of these qualities, however, it consists too much of absurd habits of action 
or speech, and of the latter much is somewhat vapid and of a suspicious school 
of morality. But they revive old and grateful reminiscences to some of us, 80 
let them come. 

*,* The always excellent Chippendale will take his benefit on Monday) 
evening. Lovers of good .acting and genuine humour will all be there, of 
course. 

Bowery Tueatre.—The Fron “ Putnam ” has been allowed a slight repose’ 
after the wonderful efforts by which he rolled the Dollars into the treasury o | 
this theatre, but he is again “ up and doing.” He and his Horse are surprising 
and delighting thousands nightly, and doubtless his presert career will be as 


prosperous as that which preceded. 

Otymetc Tueatre.—Mr. Mitchell knows what is due to Christmas, and is’ 
never backward in performance of hisduties He has produced two new pieces, 
during the week, and although they are of course comic and made out of flim- 
sy materials, there is both wit and humour in them of genuine quality. The 
first, in order of production, is “The Three Fra Diavolos,”’ and though slignt’ 
in its plot it is ingeniously handled. A clownish man of forvune (De Bar), a) 
gentleman of education and manners (Fenno), and a French petit-martre (Wal. 
cott), understanding that xome ladies to whom they pay court are about to leave 
Rome, determine by way of frolic to assume the characters of Brigands and to, 
intercept their fair friends. The ladies happen to learn this, and cause three of 
their own retinue to assume similar characters, and to ** drop in" and discon- 
cert the gentlemen's joke. ‘This is done very laughably, the servants talking, 
ail sorts of jargon, and two of the gentlemen being utter cowards. One in each: 
of these parties personates Fra Dyavolo, the celebrated Italian Brigand, but 
whilst the joke is at its height in comes *‘the real Simon Pure,” the Fra Dia- 


volo himself. Of course this is terror upon terror, and we are sorry to say that 
after being carried thus far in good style, the piece comes to a denouement in 
a hurried and clumsy manner. It is nevertheless a clever one act comic dra- 
ma. Miss Taylor introduced into this piece the song from ‘The Bohemian 
Girl” called “| dream’d that | dwelt in Marble Halls,” which she sang in 
retty style but rather too quick; she was deservedly encored in it. The 
isses Vallée also danced ‘Ibe Tarantella” in graceful style. 

The other piece is “ Telemachus, or the Island of Calypso ;" it is a traves- 
tie, not of avy other drama but of the first book of Fenelon’s prose poem of that! 
name. There is a comic oddness in the derangement of characters, and some 
excellent puns inthe dialogue, much of which we were sorry to perceive was 
lost on the audience. The author follows the hestory very closely, except that 
he makes Telemachus (Miss Taylor) and Mentor (Walcott) wrecked on th 
island from a steamer. But the goddess herself, the fascinating Calypso, is 
represented by De Bar, whose man y attempts at feminine deportment ere be- 
yond expression laughable, and yet well done ; in the midst of its absurdity it) 
is subdued, and is hardly any farther an outrage on female delicacy than it would. 
be in real life if a great **horse-godmother ’ of a woman were to attempt a_ 
similar deportment. The goddess sang in very tolerable style **‘ The heart) 
bow d down,” and proved herself a formidable rival of Seguin, for the nonce, | 
and she took part in several other concerted picces, in proof of her divinity.’ 
Nay more, she danced the Polka, a merveille, with Telemachus, and was under, 


the necessity of repeating it for the gratification of the mortals in frout of the | 


stage. No wonder, with all these accomplishments, that se should be so cap-| 
tivating Bat it wouldn't do. Telemachus slights the goddess, and falls in. 
love with the nymph Eucharis, to whom he (that is she) sings ‘* Oh then re-| 
member me,” a/a Frazer. Among other entremecs of this little feast, there is; 
a quartette of Nigger minstrels, accompanied on the banjo by Professor Ever-| 
hard, and by the saltatory powers of Master Edwin; ner must we forget that 
the aria by the godess, was sung with an obligato accompaniment of a comb 
covered with payer, in nnitation of that by Signor Ribas; this last elicited | 
much applause and many * broad grins.’’ The piece ends happily, ** 1 course.” 

Cuatusm Tuearre.—The celebrated “ Christmas Carol” of Dickens has 
ben most admirably dramatised for this theatre by Mr. Freer, and was brough | 
out here on Christmas night. It is the very best thing of the kind that has ap | 
peared this long time, and will undoubtedly have a tremendous run. Who ha’ 
read so little as to be ignorant of this finest of the Boz writings? We need no, 
therefore describe it, but simply to recommend all our readers to witness this’ 


dramatised version of it. 


Literary Notices. 


Tae Evivences or Curistianity.—By the Right Rev. Bishop M'Ilvaine 
—New York: Harper & Brothers —This excellent work makes its appearance | 
now in its sixth American edition, and it has also been received with the highest; 
respect in England. Fundamentally its arguments coincide, of course, with, 
those of other «reat lights who have treated upon the subject, but the plan is, 
considerably different from theirs. Being originally intended for College Stu- 
dents, the lectures were so written as to prove attractive to the attention of 
those who might otherwise have found them somewhat heavy. They are there: 
fore discursive, excursive, anecdotic, and display much of concatenation. Fa- 
milies and schools ought to have this book in regular use ; and indeed from ite 
appearance we judge this edition is intended for those latter purposes. 

Actxcourt.—By G. P. R. James.—New York: Harpers.—Mr. James is a. 
most prolific author, more especially in the class of Novels termed historical. 
But the critics of late have made the world aware of the secret by means of 
which he gets so fast over the field of fiction. Be that as it may, he has here 
given us a very fair story of an interesting period, and there are parts of it 
which rise to a considerable elevation of thought. The best proof of our es- 
teem for it is that we have a quotation from its pages in our Journal of to-day 

Tue Weexty Votume.—Edited by the original conductor of Waldie's 
Library.” —We are to understand this publication to be a continuation or rather 


p revival of that esteemed weekly by Waldie, and at a price lower by twenty 


\per cent. The specimen number is before us, it commences with “ The three 
‘Kingdoms, England, Scotland, and Ireland,” by Viscount D’Arlincourt, and is 
‘a handsome sheet of sixteen quarto pages, triple column. 

_ Tue Power or Divine Grace, exemplified during the last illness of Wm. 
‘Chapman.—We would commend this little tract to general perusal in a more 
‘especial manner because death-bed scenes are far more striking lessons than 
the most elaborate treatises. This seems to be a faithful narrative, and likely 
to be effective on the heart of the serious reader. 

| 

Raver's Secars.—We are not among the Cognoscenti of the judges in 
cases of this kind, but a Fidus Achates who knows something of the matter 
assures us that the specimen just sent to us is of first-rate order, gratifying at 
once to the taste and the olfactories, and producing just that delicious oblivion 
of worldly cares and anxieties, which is the highest praise of the Aromatic 
weed. Wedo not hesitate to endorse the opinion, and refer our readers, for 
practical confirmation of the same, to Mr. Rader's Store, 46 Chatham Street. 
‘See hie Advertisement. 


PsaRK THEATRE. 
onpay EVENING, Dec. 30, 1844.—Mr. CHIPPENDALE'S Benefit—(See Bills of 
the day). 

TUESDAY —Ticket Night. 
| WEDNESDAY—(New Year’s Night)—A variety of Entertainments, and the new 
‘Drama of * Austerlitz ” 
| THURSDAY—* Laugh when you can,” and * Austerlitz ” 

FRIDAY—Miss COWEN’S Benefit. 

| SATURDAY—‘ Cure for the Heart Ache,” and “ Austerlitz.” 


ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 

i te Committee of Management of the Concert given at the Tabernacle, Broadway, 
on Thursday the 19th inst ,in aid of the Charitable Funds of this Society, desire to 
\present their most siscere thanks to the followimg eminent Professers and Artists who 
30 kindly gave their gratuitous assistance on that occasion; viz :— 


|| Yo the distinguished Violinist OLE B. BULL, who so frankly and liberally gave his va- 


jluable services, in remembra'ce, as he so honourabiy expressed it, of the ** numerous 
{kindnesses ” experienced by him in England ; 

fo the able and zealous Conductor of the Concert, Mr. Geo. Loper, to whose great 
‘and indefatigable exertions is materially owing the generat good effect with which the 
|Coucert was pi oduced ; 

‘Yo those eminent and approved artists, MapaME Otto, Miss TayLor, Sig. De BEGNIS 
and Mr. W. F. BrovuGu, vocalists , and Miss E. Stoman, Miss JosepHine Bramson, Mr. 
CuuBs, and Mr. Joun A. Kyve, principal Instrumentaiis!s, who contiibuted so greatly to 
ithe pleasure of the evening's entertainments ; and 

To Messrs. Marks, Tyte, Woolf, G. Bristow, Otto, Ensign, Godoni, Goodwin, Derwort, 
‘Johnson, Musgrff, Saroni, D. Walker, Pirsson, Monzani, C. Dodworth, Bristow, Kyle, 
Sen , Reiff, Nidds, Trosji, Timm, Piain, Scherpf, H Dodworth, R. Willis, and T. - 
worth, for their prompt, effective, and gratuitous performance in the Orchestral depart- 
ment. 

Whilst tendering these earnest thanks, the Commictee believe they cannot afford a 


| greater gratification to the Artists and the audience than by stating that the result of the 


Concert has been a substantial assistance to Funds which are strictly devoted to the 
holy cause of Charity.—By Order of the Committee, 
Dec. 26, 1844. WM. JACKSON, Sec'y pro tem. 


The Publishers have the pleasure to announce that the American edition of the 


LONDON CHRISTIAN OBSERVER 
WILL BE RESUMED 
WITH THE No. FOR JANUARY, 1845. 
UF Subscription $3 per Annum. on 
*,* Periodical dealers, and the trade generally, supplied at the usual discount. 
MASON & TUTTLE, 128 Nassau-street. 


We refer with pleasure to the following testimonials :— 

It gives me much pleasure to learn that you intend to re-publish in this country the 
London Clisistian Observer, and at such a price that it may conveniently be introduced 
into the most of Christian tamilies. { have from its commencement considered it oue 
jof the best religious journals in the English language ; and »ea.ti y recommend it to the 
|patronage of alt who desire to see the true doctrines of the Reformation faithfully and 
impartiaily set forth and defended. ALEX V GRISWOLD, 

Bi-hop of the P.E. Ch inthe Eastern Diocese. 

I was a Subscriber to the Christian Observer during the 1e-pubiication of it in this 
country, and huve always regretted its discontinuance, as [ regarded it to be a faithful 
expositor of the true principles of our holy religion contained in the Bible, and set forth 
in the Book of Common Prayer. Lam pleased :o find that it is again to ve circulatedin 
our country, asi have every reason to believe that it is uoch«nged in its character. 

WILLIAM MEA. &, Bishop of the P. &. Church in Virginia. 

! have heard with great satisfaction that a re-print of the London Christian Observer 
lis about to be undertakenin New York. My acquaintance with itis of many years’ con- 
‘tinuance. i have never known a periodical conducted in a more truly Christian spiit, 
lor that taught more clearly, instructively and consistently, the great doctrines of the 
|Gospel As a tiue expositor of the artcles and other doctrinal standards of the Church 
of England, and of the Protestant Eotscopa! Church in the United States, tne Christian 
lUbserver is valuable to every Episcopalian. As a faithful witness against the present 
\formidable pretensions of the Paval Antichrist, especiaily as they are now exhibiting 
themselves in the writings of certain Oxford divines, and of their discipies, it ought to 
be dear to the heart uf every true son of the Protestant Reformation. 

CHARLES P. Mc!LVANE, Bishop of the P. &. Church in Ohio. 

J am truly gratified to learn that you are about to re-publish the London Christian Ob- 
server. It haslong been with me a favourite periodica!, both on account of its decidedly 
evangelical principles, aud the aumirable spirit in which itis conducted. 1 cordially com- 
meid it to all with wuom my opinion may have influe.ce ; and trust that the very mo- 
derate terms on whieh you propose to furn'sh the reprint, will secure for it an extensive 
circulation. JOHN JOHNS, Assist. Bishop of the P. E. Church in Virginia 

| have heard with very gieat pleasure that Mr. Mason is about to re-publishihat admi- 
rable work the ( hristian Observer ; and would heartily recommend it to the attention 
of all those members of our Church who wish to bave in their families a sound and able 
expositor of the greet principles of the Reformed Church of England. The cheapness 
of the work will bring it within the means of almost all. 

MANTON EASTBURN, Assist. Bishop o: the P. E. Church of Virginia. 

I do most cordially approve of the re-publication o: the London Christian Observer in 

the United States. B. WAUGH, One of the Bishops of the M. E. Church. 


LBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Lonvon—Instituted in 1805—Empowered 
by Act of Parliament. 


Directors. 
MATTHEW HARRISON, Esq , Chairman. 
JOHN HAMPDEN GLEDSTANES, Esq , Deputy Chairman. 
Th s. Starling Benson, Esq. Sam’l Henry Teush Herker, Esq. 
James Whatman Bosanguet, Esq. Ambrose Humphreys, Esq. 
Frederick Burmester. Esq. Charles Russel, Esq, ME 
John Coningham, Esq. Kennard Smith, Esq. 
Frederick Dawes Danvers, Esq. Daniel Richard Warrington, Esq. 
ANKERS. 
The of England. 
CAPITAL (PalpD ur) ONE MILLION STERLING, OR $5,000,000, AnD THE STOCKHOLDERS 
RESPONSIBLE. 

Bonus of Eighty per cent.,or 4-5ths of the Profits, returned to the Policy-holder every 
three years, at compound interest, without any deduction or reservation whatever, either 
in Cash or applied in augmentation of the sum insured, or in reduction of the annual 
premiums, at the option of the Policy-holder. 

The first division of Profits in 1849, and every 3 years afterwards. 

The Subscribers having been appomted AGENTs for the above Com » are ready to 
receive proposals for Life Insurance, and to grant Annuities, and beg leave to invite ex- 
amination of the great advantages offered by the ALBIon Office, consisting of perfect se~ 
curity, arising trom a large paid up ingeel. totally independent of the Premium Fund, and 
of the large triennia} distribution of Profits among the Life Policy-holders. 

_ All persons, therefore, desirous of securing a provision for their families beyond con- 
tingency, will find it their interest to do business with this office. 


JOSEPH FOWLER. 
D.23-tf.) R. 8. BUCHANAN, | Agents, 57 Wall-street. 
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NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
26 CORNHILL. 
4 Empowered by Act of Parliament. 


T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq., Chairman. 
PROFESSOR GRAVES, A.M., F RS. Audit 
PROFESSOR WHEATSTONE, 
J. ELLIOTTSTONE, M.D., F.R.S., Physician. 
W. 5.8. WOOLHOUSE, Esq., F.R , A.S., actuary. 
GLYNN, HALLIFPAX, MILL»> & CU , Bankers. 
SUTTON, EWENS, UMMANNEY & PRUDENCE, Solicitors. 
General Agent fur tne United States of America, 
J. LEANDER sTARk, 
Office No. 62 Wall Street, New York. 
Physicians to the Society, (Medical Examiners) 
J. KEARNY sODGERS, M.D , 110 Bleecker Streec. 
ALEXANDEK E. HUSACK, M.D., 101 Fianklin Street. 

This Institurion, founded on the mutual and joint stock principle embraces all the re- 
cent improvements :n the science of Life Insurance. 

Proposals from persons residing in this city, and throughout the State of New York, 
whether for tho whole term of life, (with or without ** profits”) or fora limited period, 
will be received at tne office of the subscriber, (No. 62 Wall Street,) where the same 
will at ouce without primary reference to Lonuon, be accepted if the risk be eligivle. 

The Bonus (or protts to policy holders of five years stanaing,) declared at the Jast an- 
hual meeting in May, 1544, was as follows :— 

60 per cent. on the amount of annual premiums, as a reversionary addition to the po- 
licy—35 2-3 per cent. payable in present cash—or, on the average, 2 per cent. in perma- 
nent annual reduction of tuture premiums—at the option of the assured. ; 

Pamphiets containing the last Annual Report, ihe Society’s rates, &c., together with 
blank forms, and the fuilest information may be obtained upon application. 


EXAMPLE® OF RATES :—for the Assurance of $100 on « single Life. 
PREMIUMS PAYABLE ANNUALLY, 


Age next. | For | For 


For Lite. 


Birth day. one year | Five years. 
only 


Without profits. | with do. 


15 $07 $0 8) $1 47 $1 64 
20 | 0 86 0 90 | 1 68 1 87 
25 0 98 1 05 1 93 214 
30 130 | aso 246 
35 1 46 | 1 54 2 54 2 80 
40 1 61 ie | 2 9s | 3 26 
| 172 1 78 3 47 3 85 
30 14 | 206 | 421 4 68 
55 254: 2 96 523 | 5 86 
6u | {425 | 6 68 742 


PROFITS.—The following examples are given of the profits dist: ibuted at the last an- 
___Rwal meeting of the Society, which was heidin London,in May, 1844 


| 2 gE, | 2. | 33.15. | 
|< | sez | 88 | 2882 
| 2° | 322 | | 
< | < | ase | | SE 
ou $5000 $370 84 1837 $852 32 $386 26 $60 93 
| 1838 720 52 321 38 | 49 08 
1839 584.00 | 256 48, | 37 98 

AT ANNUAL MEETIN@, MAY, 1543. 
54 20,000 , 1000 1837 2148 875 113 75 
59 5,000 337 08 | 1537 063 295 | 44 82 
56 15,000 277 75] 1838 1482 615 82 40 


Blank forms of all kinds obtained, free of charge. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, resident in as | York. 


62 Wall Street. 
PaRTMENTS WITH OR WITHOUT BOARD.—A couple of gentiemen or a lady 
and gentleman may meet with very superior permanent accommodations by apply- 

ing at No. 137 Hudson Street, St. Jonn’s Park. Tue most satisfactory references will be 
given and required. 


TRUTH AKIN TO NATURE. 
Hts you pain? Bethankful itis a vigorous effurt of Nature to throw off morbi- 
} fic matter, From what may tue morbific isatter arise! From a bruise, or un- 
|whuiesome air whica has become mixed with the blood, not incorporated in 1, but which 
is liab.e to taint the whole mass if not speedily removed. Or ide pain may arise from 
‘bile which has become bad, rancid, putrid, in consequence of the want of power in the 
proper orgaus to discharge it. THIs PAIN WHICH SO FRIGHTENS PEOPLE is only the 
symptoms of the efforts of Nature (or the vital principle of ine blood), \o ExPEL the 
‘PECCANT OF IMPURE matter, which would otherwise dvstroy the human fabric. All dis- 
cases are of the solivs or fluids, or ovuth. When we liave pain i our head, or in our 
feet, tv our throat or in our back or bowels, let us but be satisfied that it is produced by 
ithe efforts of our blood to throw out morbific matter, and if this be so, if we can but be- 
\heve and understand this, our cure will be easy and generaily sure. For our course 
will then be to He»p Navure to throw off tne morbid matter, not Lo take away the blood, 
the blood, EVERY DROP WE HAVE is Ke QUIRED TU INSURE ULTUMATE 
HEALTH to the body, we must NOT LOSE A DROP ; neither must we use any medi- 
eines internally which are not perfectly harmless, if appiied exie:nally to the body. So 
|we must not use any of the Terre of mecrcu y, NEITHER MUST WE USE aNY Vege- 
table medicine of COR: OslVE POWER. 
| inorder to discriquuate between Truth, which is eternal, and conjecture, which is 
Jike a transient vision, we inust be guided by the light of EXPERIENCE. Teo what 
| oe8 experience dvect! To the FREE Usk OF Dk. BRANUKETH'S PILBS io all 
jcases 01 bodily suffering. As this advice is followed, SO WiLL THE HEALTH OF 
|THE BODY BE. The writer has jong used them and nas never fouud them fail of im- 
\parting relief. in all acute diseases let Brandreth’s Pills and mild det be used, and the 
patient will soon be restored to good healiz. in chronic complaints, let the Pills be 
used as often as Convenient, by which meaus the vitality of the blood will be improved, 
and a crisis will be generaily brought about; tue disease being changed to acute, afew 
|large doses of Pills and a few days’ confiuement Lo the house, will change the chroni- 
ically diseasedindividual to a sound man. This is vo figure of the imagiwation; it can 
|be proved by a thousand maiter-of-fact men who have experienced it. REMEMBER, 
jin all cases of disease, no matter whether it be a cold or a cough: whether it be asthma 
jor consumption ; whether it be rheumatism or pieurisy; whether it be typus or fever- 
\and-ague, or bilious fever ; cramp, o: whooping cough, or meazies , whether it be scar- 
\let fever or small pox; that the Pills known es Brandreth’s Piuis will surely do more 
‘than al) the mediciies of the Drug Stores for your restoration to health, and what is 
‘more willsureiy do you no harm. 
| TRUST TO BRANDRETU’S PILLS, take them so as to produce 4 brisk effect, and 
your sickness will be the affair of a day or two, while those who are feo wise to foliow 
‘this Common sense advice, will be sick for months. Let tue sick enquire of the agents 
‘for Brandreth’'s Pills whether these things be so or not. Let them euquire among their 
‘friends aud ask the same question. Verily, 1{ EVIDENGE ts wanted it shall be pro- 
jcured. To the sick, let me say, use the 
j BRANDRETH PILLS 
lis the best advice mortal man can give you. 
The following case trom Col. J. tiughes of Jackson, Ohio, a m«mber of the Ohio Le- 
\gislature, will no doubt be read with interest by those similarly affected. 

Cure of violent periodical pain in the head. A thousand persons can be referred to in 
this city, who have been cured of a similar affliction. 

Jackson, ©.H., Aug. 1, 1844. 


Dr. B. Brandreth,—Sir,— That the greatest good may be done to the greatest number, 
_Ltake pleasure in informing you that for six or seven years prior to 1840 | suffered inces- 
jsantly with anervous headache. | applied to the most eminent physicians in Ohio for 
‘relief, but received nowe whatever. | being much prejudiced to all patent medicines. 
‘refused to use your Pilis; finally my headache increased daily ; I as « last resort, and 
‘even without faith, bought a box of you: Vegetable Universal Piiis. On going to bed took 
5 pills, next night 3, next 1; skipped two nights and repeated the dose—I found imme- 
diate relief. Two or three times since | have been partially attacked, I again applied to 
‘your Pills and ail was torthwith well. Icannot speak too highly of your Pills, for nothing 
lrelieved me but them. May you live long vo enjoy the pleasure it must be to you to know 
‘and feel that day unto day and night unto night, you are relieving the pains and diseases 
of the human family. Yours truly, J. HUGHES. 
Sold at Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office, 241 Broadway, 274 Bowery, and 241 Hudson-st. ; 
Mrs. Booth, 5 Market-st., Brooklyn; James Wilson, Jersey City ; and by one Agent in 


~| almost every town in the United States, who have a certificate of Agency. (Ag-17. 


'THE REGULAR LINE FOR BOSTON, CARRYING THE GREAT 
UNITED STATES MAIL. 

| VIA NORWICH AND WORCESTER—TRI-WEEKLY. 

te Steamboat WORCESTER, Capt. J. H. Vanderbilt, will leave Pier No. 1, North 

lp a River, foot of Battery Place, Tuesdays, Thu:sdays and Saturdays, at 4 o'clock, 


COUNTRY ADVERTISING! 
Advertisements for the New York and Country Newspapers are received at the 
office of 
MASON & TUTTLE, 
128 Nassau Street, Opposite Clinton Hall, 
And transmitted to any payer in the 
UNITED STATES, CANADA, AN HE WEsT INDIES. 

IP This Agency, which has been some time established and is now in successful ope- 
ratioa, will be found useful to those who wish to Advertise, in any of the Country News- 


papers, as by this medium consideracle jabor,expense and delay is saved to the Ad- 
vertiser, for in whatever number of papers an advertisement may ve ordered to appear, 


Passengers for Beston wil! be forwarded by Railroad without change of cars orbaggage, 
immediately on their arrival at Allen’s Point. 
For farther information enquire of D. B. ALLEN, 34 Broadway, (up stairs). 
Or of D. HAYWUOD, Freight Agent for this line, at the office on the what. 

N.B —AIl! persons are forbid trusting any one on account of the above boats or owners. 


May 1)-tf. 
INFRODUCTION. 
Public Notice to the Commercial Interests of New York. 

HE UNDERSIGNED, Proprietor of the Marine Telegraph Flags, and Se 

Signal Book, having supplied above two thousand saii of Americana vessels, includ- 
ing the Goverament Vessels of War and Revewue Cutters, informs the Comarercial 
Mercautile, and Trading interests of New York, that he is now ready to furnish sets of 
‘Tetegrapa Piags, with Desigoating Telegraph Numbers, and Signal Books for Ships, 


only une copy of it is required, while the charge is the same as made by the respective 
publishers 


A File of ali the principal Papers published in the United States and Canada is kept at 
the Office, with a List of Terms, the Population of the Towns, and the Counties ao a 
n 


the several papers cir e. f. 


ques, Brigs, Sch S, Sioops, and Steamboats, for Fifteen s, complete for con- 
versation. 

Having received from the Merchants’ Exchange Company, the gratuitous use of their 
building for the purpose of facilitating the operations of his Semaphoric Telegraph sys- 
jtem of Marine Signals, and in conjunctive with Mr. A. A. Lecoert, of the Telegraphs in 
|Wall-street, at the Narrows, and tne Highlands, it 1s contemplated to furnish the several 


R. W. R. BRISTOW,Professor of Music, &c , would be very happy to receive a few 

pupiis on the Organ or Piano Forte. For terms &c., apply at ¥5 Eldridge-street. 
Lessous in Harmony, Vompositon, &c. (Nov. 23-6m J 

LBION NEWSPAPER.—For Sale, a full sett of Volumes of the Albion from the 


commencement of 1833; they are in good order and will be sold atar le 
rate. Address D. E. at tuis Office. S$t.26-4f. 


SEPH GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new article, which for elasticity and deli- 

cacy of point, surpasses any pen hitherto made by Mr.Gillott. It possesses a greater 
degree of strength than other fine pointed pen, thus imaking of amore durable charac- 
ter 


The style ig which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this 


country, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the 


(great Croton Aqueduct. 
The Dam Riven. 
** Aqueduct Bridge at Sin . 
View of the Jet at os 
Fountain in the Park, New York. 
in Union Park, 
The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the quality and style 
wwust render them the most popular of any offered to the American public. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S AMERICAN PEN—An entirely new article of Barre! Pen, com- 


bini trength, with considerabie elasticity, for sale to tne trade b 
Tune 8. HENRY JESSOP, 91 John-st. 


REAT BRITAIN AND AMERICA.—LAW AGENCY.—THOMAS WARNER, No. 
18 City Hall Piace, New York, Attorney and Counsellor at Law, Solicitor and Coun- 
sel in Chancery, &c. &c., begs to inform his friends and the Public generally, that he has 
just returned from a business tour through England, Wales awl Scotiand. That from 
h been for severai years onqeans in the practice of the Law in London. and for the 
past six years similarly engaged in New York, he flatters himself he is fully competent 
to conduct such Law business in England and parts adjacent, as persous from the Old 
Country, and their descendants, may wish to be attended to; and with this view, T. W. 
‘on his recent journey made arrangements with somo of the most eminent Lawyers in 
various parts of Dg land and Scotiand, wherevy T. W, has been able to secure the most 
‘ellicient Agents Correspondents in those placos. 
T. W. therefore begs to offer his services to Europeang and others, who Pad need pro 
fessional assistance, in relation to any kind of legal business in the Old World, and as- 
sures such as may choose to favour him with their patronage, that the most unexcep- 


|Pilot Boats with sets of the Marine Signals, bv which means, the earliest information of 
jvessels" arrivals will be aneounced from the offing, aod the Telegray h Numbers displayed 
at the’ Merchants’ Exchange, as soon as announced from below. 

Vessels on approaching the land from Sea, are requested to hoist their Conversation 
Flag, and show their Telegraph Designating Numbers, andto keep them flying until they 
have passed the Telegraph Stations below. 

Signal Book (a pocket edition) willbe furnished each owner of all those vessels in the 
possession of the Marine Telegraph Flags, gratuitously. bd 

Sets of Flags, Designating Numbers, and Signal! Books in constant readiness by A. A, 
Legget, Merchants’ Exchange, and by the undeisigned, at the Marine Surveyor’s Office 
67 Wall-street. JOHN R. PARKER, Sole Pegricter, 

New York, Sept. 1., 1844. 

UU? P.S. my and Barques’ numbers are displayed with a pendant above—Schooners’ 
— Brigs’, alone. 


Sp. 7. 


McGREGOR HOUSE, UTICA, N.Y. 
HIS ESTABLISHMENT situated near the intersection of Whitesboro and Genesee 
Streets, on the site of the old Burchard piace, one of the oldest tavern stands in this 
section of the State,has lately been opened for the reception of guests, under the super 
vision of the proprietor, JAMES McGREGOR, 
And it is believed that the accommodations it affords are such as to induce the AA gen. | 
|public, if they desire Goop FARK,PROMPT ATTENDANCE, and commodious, 
well ventilated apartments, to make it their home during their stay in the city. 
The House and Furniture are entirely new. The builéing was erected last year, under the 
immediate direction of the proprietor, who has endeavoured in all its internal] 
ments to embrace every modern improvement designed to contribute to the comfort and 
ipleasure of sts. The lodging rooms are spacious and convenient. A considerable 
|part of the House has been appo:tioned into Parlors with sleeping rooms and closets at- 
jtached. They are situated in pleasant parts of the House, and in finish and general ar- 
fuagement are inferior to no apartments of a similar character inany Hote] West of New 
ork. 


In each department of ogy oy the proprietor has secured the services of ex, nced 
and competent assistants, and be is confident that in all cases, those who honor him with 
their patronage will have no reason to leave his House dissatished, either with their fare, 
their rooms, their treatment, or with his Terms 

The “McGrecor Hovst” ts but a few rods distant from the Depot of the Eastern end 
Western Rail Roads, and the Northern and Southern Stage Offices. Travellers who desire 
ito remain in the city during the stoppage of the Cars only, can at all times be accommo- 
dated with warm Meals. Porters will always be in attendance at the Rail Road Depot and 


references will be furnished, if required, and every necessary rantee given 
to eke care will te, conducted with ind Skill, 


at the Packet Boats to convey Baggage to the House, free of charge. 
Stables, for the accommods§ 


and Adelity, and on the most reasonable terms, $1.28-8m. 


I” Attached to the House are the most commodious Yards and 
tion of those who journey with their own conveyances. od 
Vica, Nov, 1, 1643, McGREGOR, (Mar. 
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240. Che. Anglo American. Decemper 28. 
, SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, DOCTOR BRANDRETH’S ADDRESS 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL beg 

EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD}, [ anu every symploum. Aod when the instinct of their natures, ase 

||nvl bud Cause tur repentance ' itv 
Scrofula, or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pim- ; fot ail who be with 


ples, or Pusiules on the Face, Bloiches, Biles, Chrome Sore yes, Ring | prinjed aivecuons, so wach benefit that they recommend to 
Se ; 2 ‘jasbeuchof their itlehds thal may Hol al the time be enjoying goed health. these um- 
Worm or 4 eller, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and \versaily celeorated Pilis take Out Of the body ati diseased, decayed, or unhealthy parti- 


Joints, Stubborn Ulcers, Syplalitic Symptoms, Seratica, or Lumbago, and eradicate everything from the human body contrary Lo healthy concition. 
Diseases arising from an Injudicious Use of Mercury, Ascites, or Dropsy. |No uratver of how tong duration tue complains may have veen, there is 
‘ Wheu the Pills are Commenced with, and is ultetiy Impossible for them to 
If there be a preasure on earth which superior beings cannot enjoy, and one whichthey) (ye removal ct disease, whetner chrome of recent, Infectious or otherwise. We have 
taimost Lie possession of it Is the power of relieving How jan account seitie wiih ourselves regards the sieasures and pains of life. It is soon 
soling, then, Is the Consciousness of having been the instrument of rescuing thousands! | Suppuse you dre highlyfavourea by natare, having a sound mind Jn a sound 
from misery to those who Sess it. Woat an amount of suitering has been relieved |yogy, ine io: of but few. Yuu cannot but be affectea when you observe so much suffer- 
aud what a still greater amount of sullering can be prevented by the use of Sands s,Sar-) lug low boduy around you ; which riches ‘Nor we palliative prescrip- 
sapariila! ‘Lhe unfortunate victim of hereditary disease, with swollen glands, contract-||,,on5 of physicians are able to vbviale. Even tne best health is dusecure aniess a cer- 
ed sinews, and boues half carious, has been restored to health and vigor, ‘Phe scrotu- |rajy remedy can be used when the first advances ef sickness comes on. If then you 

lous patieyt, cowered with ulcers atid joathsome to himself and to his attendants, las |wouid avoid this state of Lbiegs,and you are anxious lo secure your own health, your 
been m whole. tiundreds of persons, who had groaned hopelessly tor years under udgmen!, and a long vigoreus old age, take orandreth’s Pulls; with them you can he- 
cutaneous and gianduiac disorders, chronic rheumatisin, aud many other compiainis [yer er; ; aud you will avolo all the miseries of an infirm, ailing existence. Let every 
springing from a derangement of the secretive organs ana the circulation. have been! |one whose health is not pertect take them daily for one month; mstead of weakening 

Tais@y as it were frow Lhe tank of disease, and HOW Withie generated constitution, gladly jyou, you will find all your facuities of mind and body amproved: ail kind® of food wall | 

téstify to the efficacy of bis inesiimavie preparation. | give you pleasure, and none whatever will disagree you. Your digestion wiil pre- 
The following interesting Cose is presented, and the reader invited to its careful peru-| ceed smoothly and pleasautly, your stomach will bot require the assisiabce of wine, bit- 
sal. Comment on such evidence is unnecessary. 2 ‘|ters, oy drams; In fact, you will svon learu these Uninge are injurious. The reason it ix 
New York, July 25, 1844. | easy to expjain: Digesvion is effected solely by the sesvent puwer ot the vile. This bile 


‘Messrs. Sands :—Gents.—I consider it but an act of justice to you to state the toliow- 
ing facts im reference to the great benctit 1 ave received in the cure of an obstinate, 
SANCEROUS ULCER On breast. | 

1 was alvended ig teen imontus by a regular and skilful physician, assisted by the ad- 
vice and counsel of oe of our must able and expenenced suigeons, without phe least 
benefit whatever.’ Ali Lie various wiethods of trealing cancer were resorted to: tor five 
wevwks iff succession iy breast was burned with caustic three Limes a day, and for six It) 
was dally syrtinged with a weak solution of nitvic acia, and the cavity or internal ulcer 
was so large that it heid over‘an ounce of the sojution. The Voctor probed the ulcer 
and exammed the Bue, ana said the aisease was advancing rapidly to Lhe lungs, and it 
J Gid not get speedy relic! by medicine or an operation the resu.t would ve fatal 1 was, 
advised tu have the breast laid open aud the bones examined, but finding no relief irow) 
what fmd been done and feeling that! was rapidly getting worse, | almost eespairea of 
recovery and con-idered iny Case nearly hopeless. . 

Seeing various testimonials and ce Uficates of cure by the use of ** Sanns’s SARSAPa- 
RILLA,” in Cases similar to my own, | Couciuded to try afew bottles, several of wuich 
wére used, but from the long, deep-seated character Of iny Gisease, produced no very de- 
cided change ; considering tuts as the only probable care tor my case, | persevered, until 
the disease was entirely cured. It is now over eleven montis siuce tie Cure Was 


is made by, and secreted from tne bioud. itis produced by the same operation from the 
viood as ls the growth of the vody, or any part thereof, as the bones, the hair, the eye, 
or the nails. By the use of Brandreth’s Pills you expel out of the vooy those corrupt 
humours which impede Uigestion, and cramp nature 10 ali ber operations. Those bu- 
mours which produce Cancer, Rheumatism, Consumption, Pries, and, in fact, all the 
iong catalogue of diseases to which humanity is subject, but which are reducible to one, 
IMPURITY OF BLooD. Custom bas designa'ed the hame ot the disease by the place upon 
which (he impurity of the dlood setties, or depusites itgelf ; thes, upon the lungs, Con- 
sumption, upon the mascies, Khewmatisa: ; 1! apon the skin, E:ysipelas and Leprosy ; 
upon the Knee, a White Swelling ; and wherever pain.is felt, or any feeling in any pait 
ot the contrary to health, there the jmpurity of the blood is endeavoring to establish its 
evillofluence. So iu Cosiivevess it is occasioned by the impurity of the blood, which 
itas become Seated upon tne muscles of the bowels, and Which prevents the proper ac- 


‘ition of the bile to provuce the dally evacuation of morbid deposites. But all these effects 


vt jispure blood are cured or preveated by the use of BaanDRetu’s Pitus. Ina word, 
they will give the po er and vigor to the Duman constitution it was intended to have 
by halure, aod which it possessed betore the absurd uotions of the great advantages of 
Tone or bracing, and mmeral medicines were acted @pon. lastead of finding your di- 


° ‘lvextive powers aud strength diminish, as you will be told by ductors and other interested 
pleted ; there is nor the slightest appearance of a retura J therefore pronounce myseY |sersons, you wiil ind your strength and digestion daily improve, and ali the energies of 


WELL aha the cure entirely effected by ** SANDS'S SARSAPARILLA,” as / look no other medt- your miuc and body more lively and vigorous, You will soom perceive that you are 


cine of any kind during the time | was using it, nor have I takenwny since. Piease excuse 
tis long deferred acan»wiedgmeut, whicu think 1t my duty tomake. Your vaiuabie, 
Sarsapariila cured me, with the blessing of Divine Provideuce, when nothing else could, 


and feel myself under lasting obligations to you. say mauy thiogs | cannot write, 


anid I do most respectfully invite Jadies afflicted as [ have beento call upon me and | will 
satisfy them fully of the truth as stated above, and mialy other thiogs in reterence to the) 
case. NAWCY J. MILLER, 
218 Sullivan-st., next door to tne Methodist Church. 
The following extract from a letter just come to hand will be read with interest. The’ 
writer, Mr. Aliny,.s a gentlemanof the first respectability, .ustice of the Peace, &c. 
The patient suilerea for years with Fever Sores on his legs, and could fiud no relief untu, 
he used Sands's Sarsaparilia. Mr. Almy, writing at the request and ou behalf of the pa , 
tient, Jonathan Harris, says-— | 


every day adding to your well betng by the semple operation of evacuating from your 

the noxious humvurs of the blood, tne source of ali the pain and misery experienc: d in the 

tuman bouy. Such is the operation of Brandreth’s Pilis, thai they only iake out 

of the body whats hurtful to it, Luus producing its purification aod its perfect health. 
The Brandreth Pills are the best meotcine tor tamilies and schools. Ne medicine is 

so well adap ed for the occasivnal sickoess of children. By haying them in the house, 


Hand giving theo) wheu the first symptoms show Uwemselves, the sickness will be the 
| |affuir of only a few hours, and in scariet fever, aeasies, aud wornis, there Is no medi-~ 


cme so sare and So sure to cure. It is ail that should be used, or Ought to be ubed. | 
speak as a father, and trom experience. 

' Ladies should use Brandreth’s Puis frequently. They will insure them from severe 
sickbess of Lae stomach, aad generally speaking, entirely preveut it. The Brandreth 
Pills ase harmless. They increase (he powers of lite—they do not depress them. Fe- 


Geutiemen - It has once more become my duty te communicate to you the situation of ;males will ind them to secure thet state of health which every mother wishes to en- 


Mr. Harris, and you may rely upon it | ao so with the wtmost preasure. Mr. tlarris says 


joy. in costiveness, so often prevaientat an lutegesting period, the Brandreth Pilis are 


safe anc eflecival remedy. 


thatfour of his sores are eutirely healed up, and the remainder are fast doing so. He | ; 
| Puereis no medicine so safe as this; it is more easy than castor oil, and is now gene- 


further says that he hax no pain in the affectea limb whatever—that his sleep is of Hg 


most retreshing nuture, aod his healthin every respect very much improved—so visible |fally used by numerous Jadies during their coufiaement, to the exciusion of all Other 
is the change that all who see him exclaim, “what a change!’ and earnestly inquire |pargatives ; and the Pills, being composed entirely Of he: bs or Vegetable matter, purity 
what he hat been doing! He has guined in flesh very much, and is able to work at his, |\he diood, and carry edt the corrupt Lumours of the body, in @ manner so simple as to 
trade,—whiich is of ashoemaker— without any inconvemence. ‘This isthe substance! every day eae and pleasure. 

of his narrative—but the picture | cannot in any way here dojustice to. The manner,) Man wiil be born to-day of bliss, comparéd to whathas Intherto been his lot, weighed 
the gratitude, the faith, and the exhilara:iag effect upon his spirits, you can but faintly |own as he has been by disease, infirmities, and suffering, which no earthly power knew 
imagine. He requests me to say he will come and sce you as surely as he lives. May |Now to alleviate unit) this discovery Was presented to the world. The weak, the feeble, 


God continue to biess your endeavours to alleviate the iuiseries of the human family, xs! |\he is firm, the nervous, the delicate, are in a few days strengthened by their operation, 
the fervent prayer of your sincere friend. jand tue worst Compiaints are remuved by perseverance, without the expense of a phy- 


by special appointment. 


ITUMPHREY ALMY, Justice of the Peace. | 
Brooklyn, Conn., July 10, 1844. 
Baltimore, June 10, 1844. 


Messrs. Sands :—Gents.—Most cheerfully do I add to the numerous testimonials of | 
life preservative Sarsaparilia. I was attacked in the with a scrofulous af- 
lection on my upper lip, aud continuing upward, taking hold of my nose and surrounding: 
parts until the passages for couveyiog tears from the eyes te the nose were vestroyed, | 
which caused an unceasing flow of tears. it also affecied my guns causing a discharge! 
very unpleasant, aod my tecth became so loose that it would not have been a hard task) 
to pull them out witn a slight jerk—such were my feelings and sufferings atthis time that! 
1 Was rendered periectly miserable. ! consulted the first physicians in the city, but with 
little benefit. Every ting | heard of was tried, but all proved of no service, and as a} 
Jast resort was recommended a change of ais; but this like other remedies, did no good ; 
the disease coutinued gradually to increase until my whole body was affected. But, 
thanks to humanity, my physician recommended your preparation of Sarsaparilia. 1 pro-! 
cured from your agen! in this city, Dr. James A. Reed, six vettles, and in tess time than! 
three manta was restored to health and happiness. Your Sarsapariila alone effected) 
the cure, and with a vesire that the afflicted nay no longer suffer, put use the right me-'! 
dicine and be free from eiscase, with teelings of joy and gratitude, | remain your friend | 

DANIEL McCONNIKAN. 
Any one desirous to know further particulars will find me at my residence in Front-st., 
where it will afford me pleasure to communicate anything in relatiun to this cure. 
DANIEL McCONNIKAN. 
Personally agpeared before me the above-named Daniel MeConpikan, aud made oath, 
of the facts coniained in the fyregoing statement. JOUN CLOUD, | 
Justice of the Peace of the City of Baltimore. 
Gallatin, Tenn., Feb. 27, 1644. | 
Messrs. A.B & D Sands.—Gents —i have just received a letter from my father in! 
Russellville, Ky., who wishes to purchase some of your Sarsapariila | have no doubt 
he can be the means of selling a great deal, as it has performeo a wonderful cur’ iu his, 
family. Last Decem.er | was sent for to see my sister before she died, she hav ag been! 
in poor health for some two or three years, and at the time I went over to see her, she, 
was at the point of death with the scarlet fever, and a cancerous affection of the bowels, 
from which her physician thought she could not possibly recover. | carried over with 
me a bottle of your Sarsapariila, and with the consent of ber physician she commenced 
taking it thatmight. Iremained with her three days,and lefther rapidly improving. Her) 
sent a boy home with me for more of the Sarsapariila. I sent one dozen bottler) 
which | believe will effect anentire cure. My father writes me to that effect, and wishes) 
through me to procure an «gency for selling.your valuable medicine to that neighbour-| 
Respectfully, J. M. OWENS, | 
Prepared and sold at wholesale and retail,and for exportation, by A. 8. & D. Sands. 
wholesale Druggists, No. 79 Fulton-st.,273 Broadway, and77 East Broadway, N. York 
Sold also by John Holland & Co., Montreal, John Musson, Quebec, J. W. Brent, King- 
ston, T. Brickle, Hamilton, S. T. Urquhart, Toronto, Canada, Agents for the Proprietors 


, Price $1 por bottle. six bottles for $5. 5 
The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sand's Sarsaparilla that! 
has and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of dis- 
eases to which the human frame is sybject, aud ask tor Sand's Sarsaparilla, and take 
no other. Ag.3. 
Woe Ston. THOMPSON, General Agent and Collector, Washiagton City, attends 
.V to the Collection of Accounts, and any other Agency and Commission Business, 
which may be‘entrusted to him by Publishers, Merchants, and others having subscribers 
or claims in the District of Columbia. 
Rerevencss—Messrs: Sturges, Bennett, & Co., Walker & McKenzie, J.O. Sullivan 
atid A. D. Paterson, ie York ; Messrs. Gowen & Jacobs, and Alderman Bays, 
Philade 


iphia ; Messrs¢ in, Murphy & Bose, Baltimore ; and Messrs. Gales & Sea- 


sician. Adapted ty al! circumstances and situations, they are the best medicine ever in 
venied for tamiites, or to lake to sea, preventing scurvy and costiveness, requiring no 
chance of diet, particular regimen, or care against colds. 

THE BRANDRETH FILLS aie sold al 25 cenis per box, with full directions, at one store 
in every town in the United Siates. Let a!l who purchase enquire tor the certificate, 
on which ase fac similes of the labels on the box, 1 sjke the Pills, they are genuine—if 


luot, not. There has yet been, | believe, no counterfeit of Lue new labels, and itis te be 


uoped there wiil not, for it is mpossibie to imagine a greater crime than that of making 
woney by Lhe miseries of mankind. 
The public servant, B. BRANDRETH, M.D. 

Principa! Braadrethian Office, 241 Broadway, New York. The retail! offices are 241 
Hudson-street and 274 Bowery. Mrs. Booth is the Agent in Broowlyn, No. 5 Market-st., 
ana J. Wilson, Main street, Jersey City. Parker, Broad-s'reet, Newark. Price 25 cis., 
with ful! directions in Engiish, French, Span.sh, Portuguese, and German. 

(bserve the Ked Printing on the Top and Bottom Label. Onevery Box of Genujne 
Brandreth Pills, BExJamMIN BRANDRETH's Pius is printed over Two Hundred tames ‘in 
Ked ink. Kememverto see to ins, aad you will not be deceived with Counterfeit 
Pills (Sept. 21.) 


ILLIAM LAIRD, Fiorist, 17th Street, 4th Avecue, (Union Sqnare), N.Y., bas al 
ways on hand, and for saie at moderate prices, Greenhouse planis of all the most 
esteemed species and varieties; also, hardy Herbacicvus Piants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. 
Orders for Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied atthe lowestrates. Bouguets of choice 
flowers tastefully put up at all seasons. ° 
N.8.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c. 
Gentlemen suppiied with experieuced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character Py ith pla 


iices. A 


M RADER, 46 Chatham Street, New York, dealer inimported Havana and Principe 
L¥ie Segars in ail theirvariety. Leaf Tobacco for Segar Manutacturers, and manufac- 
OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. > 

‘i Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 

order, excepting thut when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ‘ship wil] sail on the 
succeeding day, viz :— 

Ships. | Masters. 


\W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Rov 16, Mar. 16 


Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York Live 


Cambridge, 

Engiand, .S. Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb, 16 Aug. 4, Dee. 1, April 1 

Oxford, ‘J. Rathbone, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16> 
||Montezuma, (new) A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 

Europe, A G Furber, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April 1/Sept. 16,.Jan. 16, May 16 

New York, |Thos. B.Cropper, Aug. 16, Dec. 16, Aprill6Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 4 


Columbus, G. A. Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1/Oct. 10, Feb.-16, June 16 
Yorkshire, (new) lp. G. Bailey. Sept 16, Jan. '6, May If/Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 

Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo 
dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The commanders are well known as gen of character and experience ; and the strict- 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards, is pow fixed at $100, for Which arvple stores of every ~ 
description will be provided, with the exception of wines ahd liquors, which will be fur- 


nished by the stewards if required. + ’ 
will be responsible for a letters 


the captains of these shi 
parcels or pa es sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed 
For freigh apply 


. 


‘GOODHUE & Co.. 64 Seuth-street, or : 
CH. Burlin, N-Y., 
Feb. 3. and to BARING, BROTHERS & ; 
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